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A VISIT TO FLORENCE. 


Tue approach to Florence is beautiful. The valley of the Amo 
presents at all seasons an inviting aspect to the traveller, awakening 
by its rich cultivation all his sensibilities to rural loveliness. Espe- 
cially toward evening, when the receding sun sheds a mellow light 
over the scene, every step and turn reveals new tints and hues in 
the fascinating picture. At such a time the lowing of the herds, the 
murmur of the waters, and the song of the peasant, all combine 
with the influences of twilight to attune the whole soul to harmony. 
Too often, however, is this inward peace broken by the cry for alms, 
coming from tattered groups gathered at the foot of every long hill, 
whence, as your carriage moves slowly onward, their piteous tones 
keep falling on your ear. It is a hard necessity to behold misery 
which you cannot relieve, and from so many to be forced coldly to 
turn away; but as here and there among them you see one, more 
shrinking than the rest, whose form and looks speak of ‘ better days,’ 
your heart is touched, and how can you forbear to give? A stern 
glance may inflict a fresh wound on a bleeding bosom. As at sucha 
moment a dark shade passed over the rising moon, I thought: 


‘ How oft a cloud with envious veil 

Obscures yon bashful light, 

Which seems so modestly to steal 
Along the waste of night! 

?T is thus the world’s obtrusive wrongs 
Obscure, with malice keen, 

Some timid heart which only longs 
To live and die unseen.’ 


We reached Florence at night, and found a home at a noble hotel 
which a friend had commended to us. It seemed like entering the 
palace of a prince, as we passed up the broad stair-case, flanked 
with statues and orange-trees. All was ip keeping with the char- 
acter of this beauteous capital of Tuscany, so long renowned as the 
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seat of commercial power, and the favorite home of literature and 
the arts. How much has Florence done to foster genius ; to diffuse 
a taste for intellectual pursuits; to give to mind preéminence over 
outward force; to lead men to associate ideas of glory with the 
employments of peace rather than of war, and thus to advance the 
civilization of the world! All must acknowledge, when tracing her 
history from barbarous times, that in exaltmg commerce, in making 
the name of a merchant noble, and in devoting wealth to the culti- 
vation of science and art, she has largely contributed to the progress 
of the human mind. 

Our first impressions of a place have often a lasting influence on 
all our associations and reminiscences connected with it. And on 
what slight incidents do these sometimes depend! An entrance on 
a dark and chilly day, a disagreeable residence, a cold reception, or 
a surly landlord, will sometimes put the mind in a mood in which it 
is unfitted to enjoy any thing. I remember the effect produced 
once on a company of travellers just arrived in a little town of Italy, 
by the appearance of a man among them who presented in his per- 
son the most finished image of a desperado. He was a facquino, or 
porter, and hung around them for an hour in order to secure their 
luggage to carry it to the custom-house. ‘This fellow was a subject 
worthy of a painter’s study. He was very athletic, dressed in can- 
vas pantaloons, a red flannel shirt, with a sash around his waist, 
and also a rope to bind burdens over his shoulders; a slouched 
woollen cap was on his head, from under which long black curls 
were playing around a brawny set of features, half concealing eyes 
asquint, which when fully seen flashed forth the expression of a soul 
habitually tossed with passion. The light shoes on his large feet, 
his dark-colored, muscular hands, emphatic in gesticulation, and the 
deep tones of his voice, added to the effect of a startling specimen 
of humanity, energetic though degraded. At the first glance the 
party took him to be a.vagrant bandit, and evidently disliked to be 
the objects of his reconnoitering eye. This trivial occurrence gave 
a sombre tinge to all their recollections of the place, and dissociated 
its name from every thing agreeable. We were happy however in 
entering Florence under the most auspicious circumstances. The 
day and evening had passed pleasantly away; the ride from Pisa 
had been delightful; and on reaching our hotel, the polite manners 
and prompt attentions of every person, opened to us all the enjoy- 
ments of a traveller's home. 

To speak of our arrival at Florence calls up one of my most 
pleasing recollections of the city; the vocal music of the streets, 
which then took me by surprise, and soon 


‘ With easy force it opened all the cells 
Where memory slept.’ 


From sunset until midnight it would often break upon my ear, while 
sitting in my room, or hold me enchanted in an evening walk. As 
late as twelve o'clock, sometimes, when the city had become quite 
still, and the moon-beams were playing on the Arno, from a little 
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cluster of men on a bridge, I have heard the sweetest, noblest 
strains. I always felt the superiority of this choir of voices over 
any combination of instruments; and though I understood not the 
language of the song, yet the expression of ideas was so strong that 
words would always suggest themselves. It reminded me of a 
remark made respecting Coleridge, that when he recited verses it 
seemed as if they were played upon an instrument; and that a line 
of Greek poetry has been repeated by him in such a way, that a 
person ignorant of the language might almost catch its meaning. It 
was natural that I should expect to find these little choirs composed 
of men bearing the marks of cultivation; but on drawing nigh it 
seemed to be far otherwise. They looked like laboring men, to 
whom music was a relaxation from the toils of the day. The fact 
shows how much this beautiful science is a part of popular educa- 
tion, as well as how much nature has done to furnish these people 
with resources of happiness. 

The Arno, which passes through Florence, is crossed by five noble 
bridges, and on each side of the river are pleasant walks. The 
streets are spacious and paved with flag-stones. A stranger is 
struck at once with the grand and gloomy style of building which 
prevails. The Tuscan architecture is the symbol @ firmness, and 
this characteristic every where appears in the immense size of the 
stones which are used, in the square form of the structure, and the 
sombre, far-projecting cornice. 

If a traveller in Florence could visit but one object, I suppose no 
man would fail to select as that one the Royal Gallery of Sculpture 
and Painting. It is the most celebrated temple in the realm of taste, 
to which many have made their pilgrimage from afar, and where 
the lovers of the fine arts still repair from different and remote 
parts of the world. It is greatly to the honor of Cosmo de Medicis, 
a princely merchant of Florence, that he commenced an institution 
like this, 6n a scale so grand, on a plan so liberal, as to show that he 
valued those arts in which genius realizes its most beautiful concep- 
tions, as a powerful means of elevating the character of a people. 
A colossal statue of Cosmo adorns the square near this extensive 
palace, and busts of him and other members of the family meet the 
eye on entering the Royal Gallery. In this temple of beauty one 
may linger long, and yet be more and more enchanted; for it is a 
characteristic of the works of master minds that they grow upon 
you as you study them; their beauties expand, and their latent 
power becomes more fully revealed, more deeply felt. This classic 
spot is happily fitted for contemplation. It is in the highest story of 
a lofty edifice; and though it is a little toilsome to ascend, yet when 
you have reached it, the bland air, the soft light, the stillness which 
prevails throughout its vast extent, all unite to lead the mind into a 
genial mood of thoughtfulness, and to inspire it with a taste for that 
tranquil pleasure which objects of beauty are so well adapted to 
impart. Along these halls one gazes on the most precious relics of 
ancient art, the chief works of the master spirits of the past. Who 
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can estimate the mental power which has found scope in these pro- 
ductions? What tedious days, what disheartening failures, what 
agonizing efforts, have these men known, before they could imbody 
in clear and striking forms the ideals which glowed before their 
delighted vision ! 

In this gallery are seen statues and busts of men long since dead, 
most of whom have left more enduring memorials than these. It is 
pleasing here to look upon the images of those whose lives and 
characters have been described by the historic pen, and to mark how 
much the outer man was a symbol of the traits of soul developed 
in their deeds. Worthy of notice too are the heads of the empe- 
rors Augustus, Vespasian, Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, and their suc- 
cessors, and of many others who hold a conspicuous place in Roman 
history and song. 

In a cabinet called the Tribune, a small octagon room surmounted 
with a cupola, are some of the most exquisite specimens of paint- 
ing and sculpture in the world. Among these is the statue of Venus 
de Medicis, which has so long been preéminent in the domain of 
art. It was found in the villa of Adrian at Tivoli, and it is now 
one hundred and fifty-three years since it was brought to Florence. 
Then, it was lgoken into thirteen pieces. The right arm and the 
left from the elbow downward, are modern. The height is only 
four feet eleven inches. The symmetry is perfect. This is one of 
those works which prove how uniform are the principles of taste, 
how deeply established in the human mind; for men of every age 
and of different countries have agreed in praising this production as 
the bodying forth of that ‘perfection of beauty’ with which the 
Creator was pleased to adorn the being who sprung from his own 
hand in Paradise. It is a proof that whatever variations of opinion 
may occur within the sphere of science or of fashion, true beauty 
ever lives, survives all changes, and gains a universal sway. 

Vast and splendid as is this famous gallery, it is not the only tem- 
ple of art and beauty open to the Florentines. The stranger is invi- 
ted to visit others, which are what they purport to be, palaces ; 
realizing those ideas of grandeur which we associate with the abode 
of royalty. The spacious halls and stair-cases of marble, the tessel- 
lated pavements, the floors of polished cement, the lofty ceilings 
adorned with fresco paintings from the first Italian masters, the 
enduring works of genius, of Raphael, Titian, Guido, and Rubens, 
suspended around the walls, the immense mirrors which redouble 
the glories of the place, the magnificent windows through which 
here and there is caught a glimpse of orangeries and fountains, all 
unite in displaying to the eye of a western traveller what seems 
like a fairy scene, and in proving the ancient greatness of a republic 
whose merchants were princes of the earth, and whose citizens 
were ‘clad in purple and fine linen.’ 

The Pitti Palace was erected by Lucas Pitti, the rival of the 
Medici, who exhausted his fortune upon it. Whatever may be said 
of its architecture, no human being whether civilized or savage, a 
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child or an old man, could pass it without feeling his attention 
arrested by its massive grandeur. It is a noble specimen of the 
Florentine style; vast, heavy, solemn. The foundations look as if 
the surges of ocean might for ever dash against them in vain. The 
interior is filled with a collection of paintings which might of itself 
give fame to the capital, and the gardens in the rear possess aspects 
of varied loveliness. To produce these, not merely have the gar- 
dener’s spade and pruning-knife been employed, but also the chisel 
of the sculptor, whose animated marbles add much to the graces of 
the place. 

One of the most successful efforts that painter ever made is a 
picture of Poesy in the Palace Corsini. It is the imbodiment of a 
perfect ideal, at which while one gazes his heart will say: 


‘Oh, Muse divine! thee only I implore ; 
Shed on my soul thy sweet inspiring beams, 
And pleasure’s gayest scene insipid folly seems !? 


In the gardens which so enchanted me, the various evergreens 
are so abundant, so well disposed, and the air withal is so balmy, 
while the western sun shines out without the interruption of a cloud, 
that an American walking there in January confessed to a friend his 
absence of mind, saying, ‘I really forget that it is winter.’ I could 
join in that confession; but as to the sky, the ‘ Italian sky’ so much 
praised in English poetry, it had no peculiar glory for me; for I could 
see no farther into it than into that canopy of blue which circles my 
native home. 

An excellent view of the city of Florence may be obtained from 
the Campanile, a quadrangular tower, built of black, white, and red 
marbles. It stands near the Cathedral, and is two hundred and 
eighty feet in height. The cathedral itself is composed of vari- 
ously-colored marbles, and is a relic of the thirteenth century, when 
what is called the Gothic architecture was in a very unsettled state, 
having no fixed order, no just proportions, and possessing altogether 
a fantastic character. The edifice is vast and gloomy, and its inte- 
rior is distinguished by a sombre, solemn magnificence. No where 
is the effect of ‘the dim religious light’ more deeply felt than here. 
On entering, the imagination is all awake. The priestly chant, or 
your own solitary tread, reverberates with a melancholy echo. You 
leave the present, and live in the distant past. Every column bears 
the impress of age; on every stone are traced the marks of time. 
The actual world is shut out; you are moving in an unearthly realm, 
and deep awe steals over your spirit. With strange emotion I paused 
on the spot before the altar, which had witnessed one of the most 
thrilling events in the annals of Florence; the assassination of 
Julian de Medici by a priestly hand, the agent of Sextus IV., Bishop 
of Rome. Long before, my blood had chilled in thinking of the 
scene as described by the pen of of Roscoe; and now, while gazing 
on the stone which had been stained with the gore of a princely 
victim, the feeling of horror was strangely renewed. 
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The church of Santa Croce, in which we spent an interesting 
hour, is distinguished for its tombs and monuments. The Floren- 
tines have cherished for the poet Dante an almost idolatrous love, 
and having long mourned his banishment from their city by the 
spirit of faction, though they have failed in every effort to obtain his 
bones from Ravenna, have at length erected for him here a splendid 
memorial in marble. Very near it, and close to the entrance of the 
church, are the tomb and monument of one of Dante’s most devo- 
ted admirers, Michael Angelo Buonaroth, who would himself have 
raised in Florence an immortal tribute to the memory of the poet, 
had Ravenna allowed his ashes to be entombed beneath it. It had 
almost been decreed in the case of this prince of sculptors, that 
though the walls of Santa Croce might have held his monument, 
they should not encircle his tomb; for having died at Rome, that 
city coveted the honor of possessing his sepulchre. But by the 
interposition of the Grand Duke of Tuscany the remains were 
brought to their present resting-place. Over them, figures emblema- 
tic of sculpture, painting, and architecture, in silent sadness, mourn 
the death of their favorite son, who exhibited the most wonderful 
combination of powers, recorded in the annals of the fine arts. He 
was born of a noble family, at Arezzo in Tuscany, the birthplace 
of Virgil’s friend Mecenas, and of Petrarch. With the milk which 
nourished his infancy he seemed to imbibe the love of his profes- 
sion, for he was nursed by a woman who was the wife of a sculp- 
tor, and ere long the instruments of art became the toys of his 
childhood. 

The exterior of the church of Santa Croce is very rough, bearing 
on its front the impress of Tuscan grandeur. The square before it 
is a classic spot, endeared to every friend of liberty; for there the 
Florentines met nearly six hundred years since, to shake off the 
yoke of tyranny. They divided themselves into companies, com- 
posed of fifty each, appointed their captains, overthrew the Ghibe- 
line power, and established a free system of government. Alas, 
with what hard struggles has liberty sought to hold an asylum here! 
Florence was the first city of Italy to present an example of a repub- 
lic governed by laws which paid respect to individual rights, and 
secured safety to the citizen. Here was first seen the love of free- 
dom diffused through a community, manifesting itself in institutions 
which threw a shield around the weakest, kept the strongest in awe, 
and made the good of the whole a paramount object. But where is 
the republic now? It has vanished like a vision of the night! Flo- 
rence is now subject to a despotism. True, that despotism is modi- 
fied, as might be expected, by the enlarged mind and benevolent 
spirit of the Grand Duke; yet it is the will of one, not of the many, 
which rules here now. That broad and bright career of improve- 
ment in knowledge, virtue, and power, on which the people seemed 
once to have entered with vigorous step, is closed against them. 
The means of education, even the rudiments of knowledge, are fur- 
nished stintedly. The political and moral preéminence of Florence 
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is lost. Lands quite unknown in the palmy days of her prosperity, 
now rejoice in the sunlight of Freedom, but the overshadowing 
wings of Austria’s double-headed eagle ‘protect’ all Italy against its 
beams. Shall it be everso? No! no! respond the hopes which at 
this very hour are warmly beating in many Italian bosoms. The 
prophetic voice of history, the workings of a holy Providence, and 
all the tendencies of the world, answer ‘ No!’ for 


‘ Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from suffering sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won!’ 


AYrTRBQ ocrenr's tse £3 TB: 


I. 
Ir thou must seek the tomb, 
And early find a pillow in the dust, 
Gop grant his love to dissipate the gloom, 
And give thee hope in death, if die thou must! 


It. 
We know not how to paint 
A world without thee, such hath been our love ; 
But no obtruding tear, no wild complaint, 
Shall cloud thy pathway to the world above. 


Itt. 
Where shall I miss thee most ? 
In the cool forest-paths, which thou must leave ? 
In my free rambles on our rocky coast? 
Or from the lonely altar, morn and eve ? 


Iv. 
When shall I look for thee 
With the most eager longings to behold, 
Yet find thee not? All hours alike shall be, 
When thou art wanting in the pleasant fold! 


I know not how to speak 
The chilling loneliness that shall be mine, 
When all in vain my aching heart shall seek 
The refuge it hath ever found in thine. 


But oh! another friend, 

A watchful spirit shall be joined to those 
Who ever on my pilgrimage attend, 

And will not leave me till my journey close! 


Thou wilt not me forget, 
Though a celestial harp be tuned for thee, 
O’er which no seraph-hand hath ever swept, 
Which waits thy touch to yield its melody! 


Boston, (Mass.,) February, 1343. H. J. Woopman. 





Stanzas to Death. 





DEAT EA. 


BY ROBERT TYLER, ESQ. 


Mipnieut is dark, 
When through the murky sky the thunder peals ; 
Yet heavier, blacker is that sable veil 
That Deatu draws o’er our unillumined orbs, 
A cloud intense, whose thick funereal shades 
Whirl through the billowy void from earth to heaven, 
Shrouding our sphere, that star nor sun can reach. 


Upon yon lifeless form the taper gleams 

With feeble, sickly ray ; the shrunken breast 
Feels not the pressure of the folded hands 

Or Grave’s pale vestment now ; the pulseless heart 
Must moulder in dull clay, no more to beat 

With ardent hopes or love! What matters this — 
The ghostly drapery of the dead man’s couch, 

Or sign of wo, or dissolution’s seal, 

To him who lies in everlasting sleep ? 

Can he find joy in light? Shall morning’s breath 
Fan his pale brow, or flush his cheek again ? 
Shall dewy twilight, mantling o’er the earth, 
While sunset lingers on the distant mount, 

And viewless spirits in the balmy air 

Hold revel mid the fleecy summer clouds, 

Awake his soul once more, and bid it soar 

Up on its snowy wings mid angels there ? 
Reckless is he of darkness as of light! 


Night comes and goes, and Day streams o’er the east, 
Or like a glorious seraph in the west 

Sits on his cloudy pile of gold and gems, 

While man admires, and earth, instinct with love, 
Falls into slumber ‘neath that happy smile, 

Like a tired child, that sleeps with rosy dreams. 
Alas! no ray can pierce his charnel-house! 

The music of the winds, the rustling leaves, 

The song of birds, the perfume of the morn, 

The bright meridian sun, the azure dome, 
Through which the clouds on golden wings are borne, 
Where dwell those angel-ministers of love, 
Intent on good, who from their vases pour 

The dews and showers that fertilize the land, 
And make it bloom in fragrance: gentle eve, 
That like a dove on silent pinion stoops 

From out the sky, and hovers o’er the world 

As softly as the ring-dove o’er her nest — 

Can these again, in all their happy power, 
Invoke a spirit to his fading form, 

Touch his dull brain, unbind his frozen heart, 

Or through his breast a transient feeling bear, 

To break the chainless slumber of the grave ? 
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STRAY LEAVES. 





FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF A GEORGIA LAWT ER. 


THE WATER-MARTYR. 


Wasuineton Irvine has described with great force and humor 
the delights of ‘a rainy day in a country inn;’ but if he had had 
my experience in the matter, he could have made a more judicious 
selection of ‘the time of day, and given with his graphic pen the 
history of a rainy might in a country inn. I suppose it makes but 
little difference to the community at large which of two great men 
accomplishes an undertaking ; and therefore, with the characteristic 
modesty of my profession, I will proceed to fill up the picture which 
‘the greatest living master of the English language’ has com- 
menced. 

The duties of my calling caused me to attend the Superior Court 
of one of the interior counties. It was a cold, wintry-day, cloudy 
and windy; in short, just such a day as makes life disagreeable and 
gloomy. Aman might have walked a score of miles, and, as the 
lawyers say, ‘take nothing by the motion;’ his blood would still 
have remained stagnant and chilled. The business of the court 
commenced. The judge (who was an amiable man, with occa- 
sionally an awkward way of showing it) pushed forward the busi- 
ness with an alacrity that convinced me that he was trying to get 
through the docket in one day. The court-house was an old wooden 
building, and the cold wind blew fitfully in upon us; the shutters 
creaked upon their hinges, or slammed against the panes ; and alto- 
gether it was a most disagreeable, miserable day ; and we each and 
all felt like a bear who in climbing had fallen down and knocked 
off a part of his head. My cases were called in order, and I pro- 
ceeded with divers success. When night came on I had ‘con- 
tracted’ a violent cold, and having lost two cases consecutively, 
when the remaining suit was called, I pleaded indisposition, told the 
judge that I had ‘struck a streak of bad luck,’ and begged him to 
give me until the morning to recover my health, my fortune, and 
my equanimity. 

My competitor, who was a very courteous young man, interposed 
also in my behalf, and his honor at length assented. I left the court- 
house, with my temper on the north side of amiable. My throat 
was lacerated and sore; my breathing was oppressed; the night 
was pitch dark and drizzly; I was excessively short-sighted, and 
before I had proceeded forty yards from the court-house, I fell over 
two goats that had composed themselves to slumber in the open air, 
in total disregard of their own comfort, and of the safety of any 
unhappy wayfarer who might cross their path. One of them, acting 
doubtless upon the axiom that self-defence was the first law of 
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nature, before I had time to rise or to expostulate, ‘then and there,’ 
as the lawyers say, with head, horns, and feet, inflicted upon me 
divers butts, blows, kicks, and bruises, to the great injury of ‘ your 
petitioner, and contrary to the peace and harmony of the good peo- 
ple of ——. The noise and outcry that I made while suffering 
these accumulated injuries, brought out a large yard-dog, who gave 
each of the goats a severe shake, which rejoiced my heart, though 
he brought my self-congratulations to an end by biting a piece out 
of my leg; a circumstance which, for aught I know, may have ele- 
vated his character for impartiality with his quadruped antagonists, 
but which certainly entitled him neither to my respect nor esteem. 
A few yards brought me to my lodgings in the country inn. I had 
in the morning secured a bed in a shed-room, and thither I bent my 
way, ‘ considerably riled, as they say down east. I passed through 
a large room, in which there were six beds, five of them occupied, 
each by two persons, and the sixth vacant. The shed-room opened 
upon this apartment, and I went in, and looking hastily about me, 
proceeded to take off my coat. 

I had hardly done this, when my antagonistical friend and con- 
queror came in also. He was in a very delightful humor, as law- 
yers always are when they gain their cases, and tried to put me in 
the same, by insisting that as I was sick and tired, I should take 
‘the best bed,’ for which I returned him my thanks, although my 
bad temper suggested to me, that possibly I might be as much 
indebted to a very large crack in the roof, (a very dangerous symp- 
tom in a shed-room of a rainy night,) immediately over the ‘ best 
bed,’ as to his courtesy and regard for my comfort. Just as we had 
settled this point, the landlady, or mistress of the house, made her 
appearance at the door. 


‘What do you want, Madam?’ said I, with a short and petulant 
air. 
‘I am the lady of the house, Sir,’ replied she. 

‘I wish, then, that you would exercise some control over your 
goats and dogs, for they have nearly assassinated me.’ 

‘Oh Squire, (they call all lawyers ‘ Squire,’) don’t be so cross; I 
ain’t the universal guardian for all the goats and dogs in the country. 
Beside, I came here to caution you. You don’t mean to sleep in 
that bed?’ pointing to the ‘ best bed.’ 

‘Yes, Madam, I do, if I ever get a chance to undress,’ said I, 
throwing at the same time my vest upon the floor, and kicking off 
one of my boots. 

‘But you mustn't sleep there!’ she rejoined. 

‘I will, replied I, ‘in spite of all the goats, dogs, and old women 
in the country!’ 

‘Why, Squire, listen to reason. I am speaking to you for your 
own good. Do you hear the rain dropping upon the roof?’ 

‘I dare say I should hear it, Madam, if you would stop talking.’ 

‘ Well, then, you'll feel it directly, for it pours in there like a sieve, 
whenever it rains hard.’ 


Alas! that was the death-warrant to my comfort! As long as I 
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had in prospect a good night’s rest, I could bear up against the accu- 
mulated evils of my lot; but these tidings put an end to all my 
hopes. 

Why didn’t you tell me this before ?’ 

‘Because you would not let me; but come, put on your boots and 
clothes, and I will show you a bed where you will be dry, unless it 
rains mighty hard.’ 

My heart smote me with my ill temper, and I complied, and fol- 
lowed her. The ‘dry bed, as she called it, was the vacant bed in 
the large room through which I had passed. It was flanked on 
one side by a door, which opened upon a cold entry ; and no physi- 
cal effort, I am satisfied no mental one, could bring it within a foot 
of closing, leaving a hiatus, through which the keen wind whistled. 
On the other side was an open window, without glass or shutter ; 
and as the rain pattered upon the sill it sprinkled the bed-clothes. 
Any man who could have slept there for one hour without encoun- 
tering a severe pleurisy, must have had ribs of iron aud lungs of pla- 
tina. The good old lady sawa smile on my countenance — despair 
occasionally manifests itself in that way —and mistaking its mean- 
ing, said, in a soothing tone: 

‘There now, my child, there’sa comfortable dry bed for you; you 
are a clever young man, and I’m glad to see you’ve got over your 
ugly temper.’ | 

I don’t know whether it was her flattering allusion to my youth- 
ful appearance, (as we grow old we get a little sensitive on such 
matters,) or to her giving me credit for a quality which I did not 
possess; but her remark completely recalled me to my sense of 
gentlemanly propriety, and I answered: 

‘My dear Madam, I am sorry that I have exhibited so much bad 
humor, but the truth is, those wretched animals have butted and 
bitten all my good sense out of me: pray excuse me, and don’t 
trouble yourself any more. This bed is too cold for me, but I don’t 
think it will rain much longer, and I dare say I shall be quite com- 
fortable in the shed-room. Good night!’ I retreated to my apart- 
ment and went to bed. The rain pattered so sweetly on the 
shingles, and with such a lulling sound, that, despite of all my effort 
to keep awake, I fell asleep. A terrible dream (compounded of 
divers scenes and materials, such as lying down under a guillotine, 
with executioners with the heads of dogs and goats standing over 
me, and the drops of blood falling upon me from the axe) awoke 
me. The rain had changed its ‘ locus ad quem, and had substituted 
me for the roof. All at once it changed its pattering sound, and 
came pouring in through the cracks like a mimic cataract of Niagara. 
‘The enemy is upon us, Frank!’ shouted I at the top of my voice, 
and springing up and seizing our clothes at random, we rushed into 
the large room. 

Alas! what a prospect met our view! The water was running 
in a stream across the floor, the cots actually quivering with the 
pressure of the water upon them; and, ‘all unconscious of the tide 
of ill,” the occupants slept on. I made for the dry bed, which had 
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one unfortunate man in it, and standing upon it, put on my wet 
clothes, and buttoning up my great-coat, crossed the entry, and pre- 
sented myself in the room usually used as the eating apartment. 
Here a most grotesque scene presented itself, and one altogether 
different from that just left by me. There was no water here; a 
bright fire burned on the hearth; about ten men were seated around 
it, telling anecdotes and drinking whisky. Around and about the 
room some fifty persons were stretched in slumber; some on tables, 
others on the floor, a few nodding in chairs, and two women in the 
back-ground, smoking immense pipes. I knocked my cap over my 
eyes to prevent them from recognizing me, (as I knew they would 
torment me with endless legal questions,) and sat down quietly on 
a small stool in the chimney-corner. 

Opposite to me was seated a little man, who went by the eupho- 
nious appellation of ‘ Dick,’ and who kept his hands before his face, 
with his head bent down. The conversation around the fire was 
kept up very briskly; consisting principally of descriptions of the 
travels of the various relaters. Whenever any new place was 
described, and its beauty or fertility commended, Dick would chime 
in with the observation, ‘Fust rate!’ ‘Why, how do you know, 
Dick?’ some one would ask. ‘Been there, was invariably his 
pithy answer. At last some one mentioned England, and said he 
had ’hearn tell that it was a ‘tip-top country.’ 

‘ Fust rate!’ said Dick. 

No one noticed this remark; but thrown off my guard for a 
moment, and forgetting my incognito, I asked: 

‘Why, Dick, what do you know about it?’ 

‘Halloo! here’s the Squire!’ roared the crowd in chorus. ‘ Squire, 
we're very glad to see you; we’ve got some little p’ints we want 
you to make us sensible on’ Then followed a legion of questions, 
such as, ‘ Squire, if a man marries, and has no children, what’s the 
law?’ ‘Squire, if aman dies, and leaves an aunt, what’s the law?’ 
‘Squire, if a man’s wife runs away , 

Here one of the smoking women interposed, and giving the 
speaker a tremendous box on the ear, with the significant expres- 
sion ‘shut up!’ nipped his query in the bud. This produced a gen- 
eral laugh, in which all joined but the boxer and the boxee, who 
were man and wife. When this subsided, Dick became interroga- 
tive. ‘Lawyer,’ said he, ‘I got a little interrogation to put ‘long 
with the rest. Suppose I buy a tract of land, with the ’purtenances, 
who does the live squirrel on the top of one of the trees belong to?’ 

Here followed a roar of laughter. ‘He’s got you, Squire.’ 
‘ Hurra for Dick!’ ‘ Buy Dicky for a fool!’ ete. 

As soon as I had a chance to speak, feeling that my reputation 
was concerned, I determined to carry the war into Africa. ‘ Dick, 
said I, ‘look up at me and answer me one question, and then I’ll 
answer yours. Suppose I were to buy this house, and the ’ purte- 
nances, including the drunken men in it, whom do you think you’d 
belong to?’ 


This turned the tide in my favor, and amidst the merriment it 
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excited I rose and left the room. As I got into the entry the day 
was just breaking; the cocks were making a noise more like a 
scream than a crow; a horse was lying down under the shed, and a 
man was asleep, with his head upon the horse, as a saddle. I 
tripped and fell over him with a tremendous crash, ‘received, but 
recked not of, a wound, and entered the sleeping-room. Things 
there were in statu quo, except that two of the sleepers had roused 
themselves, and were getting up. Without saying ‘gentlemen, by 
your leave,’ I turned in, with great-coat, spectacles, cap, and boots, 
and wrapping a blanket around me, tried to get to sleep. Ina few 
minutes two men came in on a voyage of discovery, and attracted 
by my spectacles and cap, stooped down and ascertained who 
I was: 

‘Well, if the Squire aint drunk!’ ‘ Well, did I ever!’ 

I was so sick and weary that reputation was nothing to me; so I 
did not contradict them, hoping that they would go out very soon, 
and leave me to my slumbers. Some by-stander, however, inter- 
posed, and said: ‘ Let him alone; he has been up all night, and is 
sick. Unfortunately for my credit and that of my kind friend, at 
this moment he stumbled and fell into the water. ‘ Why, you are 
all drunk!’ exclaimed the new-comers ; and out they went to pro- 
mulgate the intelligence. 

When the court assembled again, I came in with red eyes and 
throbbing head, and reported myself too sick to proceed, upon which 
the court was adjourned for the term. As I passed out, I heard 
divers commentaries on my condition: ‘I never knew it, gentlemen! 
Pon honor, I thought he was a water-man.’ ‘ Drunk-sick!’ ‘ Shame 
upon these drunken vagabonds!’ said one of Eve’s fair daughters. 
But little I heeded all these remarks. I would have looked with 
complacency upon any man who was my hangman, and the gallows 
would have been a comfortable prospect to me. I ordered my car- 
riage, reached home the next day, was bled and blistered for a fort- 
night, and came near ‘ shuffling off this mortal coil.’ 

The next time I visited the county of , it was in spring-tide. 
The balmy air, the sweet song of the birds, and the green foliage, 
presented a very different appearance from the ‘fall term.’ I was 
in high spirits; but, alas for human happiness! After I had argued 
my first case, and considered that I had come off with flying colors, 
I was dismayed by hearing around me: ‘ First-rate book man;’ 
‘smart chap; what a pity he drinks!’ 

From that hour my fate has been sealed in that county. Belong- 
ing to a temperance society, and strictly observing its rules; nearly 
losing my life by an excess of rain-water; I am nevertheless 
regarded there as a confirmed drunkard, whose talents are wasted 
and misapplied, and whose steps are tending to ruin and the grave. 
1 am emphatically a martyr to water; and I give public notice to all 
Washingtonians 

But there is no use in threatening. I may as well submit to my 
fate, and fall, like Caesar, with dignity, ‘even at the foot of Pompey’s 
Statue. There are some events in life which a man is not apt to 
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fouget. I rather shies that de: rainy night i in 1 the country inn, ., which 
made me a water-martyr, will be remembered by me ‘as long (to 
use the graceful language of a brother lawyer) as a single tree 
remains in the broad field of reason, or a solitary flower blossoms in 
the garden of memory.’ 


SAR PATCH. A2 COLE AaGCE Pesca e 


I ‘vz half a mind to settle down to prose 
But verse is more in fashion —so here goes!’ 


Once more, my Muse! unfold thy radiant wing, 
And float propitious o’er me while I sing; 

And as I studious burn the midnight taper, 
Guide thou my pen, and sanctify my paper ; 
Inspire my verse, and grant me, in your grace, 
A lyre of silver, and a brazen face, 

Lest haply my instructress I disgrace: 

(For confidence oft hides the lack of brains: ) 
And grant, O grant a hero to my strains! 


Not long amid the illustrious dead I seek 

For one whose praise the impartial muse may speak. 
Behold he rises from his watery tomb, 

The chosen man!—room for our hero !—room! 
Give ear, ye Seniors! Juniors all attend! 

Freshmen and Sophomores, in silence bend! 

From graver themes a moment’s time I snatch, 

To sing the memory of Samvet Patcu! 


Sneer not, ye critics, at his humble name, 

’T is one that long shall fill the trump of Fame: 
And if you measure worth by one’s cognomen, 
You cheat of glory many a noble Roman. 

Bring to the test of literal translation 

The brightest names of that illustrious nation ; 
And you may find, by trying means like these, 
That Cicero is simply — Mr. Pease: 

A noble scion of the AsELurian line 

Will on your list as Mr. Donkey shine; 

And last, to strike the system at the roots, 
Caricuta is only— Governor Boots! 

What boots it then? there ’s nothing in a name: 
Cruikshanks or Higgins, it is all the same. 
Presume not then, because his name was Patch, 
To deem our modest hero ‘ no great scratch.’ 

He never blushed to recognize the word, 

But when its short, familiar sound was heard, 
Or even the less euphonious title, ‘ Sam, 

He ’d raise his ponderous head, and answer, ‘ Here I am.’ 


What need have we his lineage here to trace ? 
His is the only name of all his race 

That shines in splendor on the page of history. 
And, sooth to say, his lineage is a mystery 
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That time has not revealed. Well, be it so: 
Such might have been the case with Cicero. 
Like Bonaparte, Sam rose from humble station, 
To claim the wonder of a mighty nation. 
Napoleon fell; and Sam was fated too; 

And lo! the water was his Waterloo! 


But yet not all unknown our hero’s race: 

Up to his sire his ancestry we trace. 

Thus much from out the doubtful past we catch ; 
He was the eldest-born of Davin Patcn, 

Then rise, my Muse! triumphant plume thy wing! 
*T is the first Sam of Davip that we sing. 


Yet hard the task, in this degenerate age, 
To plant our hero firmly on the stage ; 
Since modest merit always is referred 

To far posterity for its reward. 

To future days we look with expectation, 
To mete him out his share of approbation. 


When round the sun some hundred whirls we ’ve taken, 
(If haply father Miter is mistaken,) 

His name, no doubt, shall into light be hurled ! 

And all the cities of the western world, 

From the first scene of his success, Pawtucket, 

To Genesee, where Samuel kicked the bucket, 

Each eager strive to teach the listening earth 

That in her midst our hero had his birth. 

Just so, of old, seven famous towns contended, 

(And even yet the contest is not ended,) 

To prove where Homer first from heaven descended. 
Two Latin lines the whole affair relate, 

And name the parties in the stern debate ; 

These to your mind I’ll venture to recall, 

Familiar though they be, no doubt, to all. 

Septem urbes certant de stirpe insignis Homeri: 

Smyrna, Rhodus, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athene. 


So, when the birth of Patch, in future days, 

Shall form the subject of each poet's lays, 

Some hungry bard shall Latin strains indite, 

To tell the contest for the modern kniSht. 

Two new hexameters, to match the old, 

In words like these the story shall unfold : 

Oppida sex Patchi de stirpe ferocia pugnant : 

Schagticoke, Troy, Genesee, Patchogue, Philadelphia, Squankum. 


Now might we sing, in many a lofty strain, 

The laurels ’t was our hero’s lot to gain: 

Tell how in Eastern climes he first appeared, 
Where famed Pawtucket’s factories are reared, 

A simple factory-boy ; devoid of beard, 

And half devoid of brains: show how ambition 
Aroused him to a sense of his position, 

And urged him on to better his condition. 

One glorious thought at length his breast inspires, 
And rouses all his spirit’s hidden fires : 


‘ To prove,’ in confidence he told his brothers, 


That some things can be done as well as others.’ 
Then might we sing, how, to advance his fame, 
To earn himself the glory of a name, 
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And carry out the principle he started, 

How from his factory-friends he nobly parted. 
At divers times he dived in sportive mood 
Down roaring cataracts, and braved the flood 
From ladders, masts, and highest factory walls: 
And vowed, at last, to leap Niagara Falls! 
Here boldly plunged a hundred feet or more : 
Who ever dreamed of such a feat before ! 

Then might we tell 


But ah! my Muse, completely out of breath, 
Declares she ’Il tell of nothing but his death: 
On all his life a mournful silence keep, 

And only sing his last and fearful leap. 

‘Then O, ye glorious Nine! inspire my lay 

To paint the hero on the eventful day, 

He meets a fate whose very name appals, 

Falls in the spring of life — springs in the falls, 
And perishes: so summary his end, 

The gaping crowd can scarcely comprehend 
That he, the illustrious Sam, should sink so low, 
Who seemed a water-god an hour ago. 

But Sam’s dive-inity was tested now: 

His last fair laurel had entwined his brow. 


But we anticipate: we should have told 

How firm he stood, how upright, and how bold; 
With what an air of pride he climbed a stump, 
And eyed the folk who came to see him jump; 
How, when the hour had come, he neared his post, 
And heard the shouting of the assembled host. 
A flaming handkerchief adorned his head, 

His face was cheerful, and his shirt was red: 
His step was lighter, and his heart beat quicker ; 
Sam was in spirits — he was not in liquor; 

Be no such imputation on him cast; 

He nobly stuck to water to the last. 

Yet we confess, this once he got too high ; 

But then, a cataract was in his eye, 

And on he blindly rushed — rushed to his fall, 
And so, drank too much water — that was all. 
And O, ye Washingtonians! drop the tear! 

Cold water brought him to his foaming bier. 
For, ‘ Look before you leap’ was not his motto: 
Else had he lived a hundred years — or ought to. 


But ’t was his fate, and we must take the pains 

To sing his elegy in doleful strains. 

Now low he lies, who never lied before ; 

Then touch your lyre ye bards ; ye sea-calves roar! 

Toll, toll the wena and the factory-bell! 

Beat hard the gong, and sound the loud conch-shell! 

Sing psalms to Sam, ye salmon of the deep! 

He beat ye all in many a watery leap. 

Yea, all the salmon Sam’s ensample take, 

And glorious jumps by his tuition make : 

While he, beneath the dark and gloomy waters, 

At leap-frog plays, to please old Neptune’s daughters. 

But we are left to mourn above the ground ; 

While many a leap-year slowly moves around, 

There ’s none alive on earth will ever match him : 

Ah, cruel thought, that Death should thus des-Patch him! 
Columbia College, New - York, 1843. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD MAN. 


Zhe Xoung Englishman. 


CHAPTER FOURTHE. 


‘Om! wonderful art thou, great Element: 
And fearful in thy spleeny anaes oa 
And lovely in repose. 


‘Must I die here? 


To the unreflecting observer of events, as they succeed each 
other from year to year, forming together the history of man, the 
revolution in the British colonies of America appears to be the sin- 
gle result of several acts of tyranny on the part of the parent coun- 
try; such as oppressive taxation upon articles of necessary use, 
unfair restrictions upon trade, and a denial of justice in cases of 
alleged grievance. That these were sufficient in themselves to 
authorize the States to throw of their allegiance, there can be no 
doubt ; but it required a deeper, stronger, more determining cause to 
effect, ‘apparently upon a sudden, such a tremendous revolution, and 
make thirteen separate and distinct colonies arm as one man, and 
resist every effort to reduce them to subjection. If we go farther 
back, and remark the spirit which filled the breasts of the first set- 
tlers of the western continent, as well the bold adventurers and 
chivalrous cavaliers who colonized Virginia as the stern self-deny- 
ing Pilgrims who landed in New-England, it will appear that a 
strong, unalterable love of democratic liberty, coupled with a deter- 
mination to place it beyond danger from encroachment by rulers, 
was the main-spring of every effort. It was a part of their birth- 
right as Englishmen; it belonged to every one in whose veins flowed 
the blood of the Saxon. It was this spirit that forced the Magna 
Charta from king John ; it caused the revolutions which brought to 
the block the unfortunate Charles I, and obliged James IT. to abdi- 
cate the throne. Smith and Calvert carried it to the shores of the 
new world. It guided Robinson and his countrymen when they 
took refuge in republican Holland, and brought them at last jn safety 
to the rock of Plymouth. And there they strove to worship the 
God of their fathers, after the way which they believed was true, 
and struggled manfully to guard their civil liberties from oppression 
and restraint. 

Wonderful men! to brave every peril, to suffer every privation, to 
endure every hardship, rather than give up liberty! Had not this 
Spirit still survived, and been cherished with the loftiest zeal, in 
place of a great and free nation (and to me who knew it in its 
infancy, great and free it does indeed appear), I should now behold 
around me a race of miserable, disheartened colonial slaves. Had 
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not this spirit still survived, every fresh act of oppression would 
only have sunk the subject into deeper degradation, till at last he 
would have become stupidly insensible to his chains. But thank 
Gop! this was not to be! Jealous in the extreme of every 
encroachment, the colonies witnessed with increased alarm each 
fresh act of tyranny. At length the aggressions became insupporta- 
ble. They rose together; they resisted even unto blood; the God 
of Battles nerved their arms; the struggle was past, and they were 
free ! 


Upon the deck of a vessel belonging to this new nation were 
gathered the souls who but a few moments before clung despair- 
ingly to the wreck of the British ship ‘ Christoval Colon,’ in fear of 
immediate death, and trembling lest their fellow-men should prove 
more merciless than the ocean which was about to ingulf them. 
But they were saved. And one of the first acts of the first mer- 
chant-vessel that sailed from any port under the flag of the United 
States, was to rescue from destruction a ship's company belong- 
ing to the country which had for nearly eight years waged a 
bloody conflict against them with the deadliest animosity, as rebels 
undeserving of mercy, and who had no claim to the usages of ordi- 
nary warfare ; but against whom any measures were justifiable that 
should compass their subjection. There may be some now living 
who can call up this incident to mind, though I believe all of that 
brave ship’s company, the active master and his hardy crew, the 
adventurous passengers and the shipwrecked souls from the lost 
vessel, have long since been gathered to their final resting-place. 
(That I should be thus spared, who have nothing in life to cling to, 
while they are taken!) Still, I doubt not many survive who heard 
at the time of the occurrence. Such will recollect the cruise of the 
‘Samuel Adams,’ a vessel fitted out in Boston and sailed by a vete- 
ran seaman who had-served his country during her struggle for 
independence, and who now, at the instigation of a few enterprising 
citizens, undertook the more pacific character of commander of a 
merchantman ; thus illustrating the singular genius of the New- 
Englander, who, scorning a life of inactivity and ease, is ever ready 
to embark in schemes of honorable industry. But of these things 
I do not purpose now to treat. Hereafter, should I be permitted to 
enjoy the accustomed privacy of my retired apartments, undisturbed 
by the obtrusive presence of the inquisitive, I may speak of my 
early recollections of this growing land, a subject naturally pleasing 
to the native son of America, and interesting to the reminiscent, 
from his warm sympathy with those who struggled so bravely and 
so successfully to be free. 

The morning after our rescue was clear and beautiful. The wind 
had changed to the north, and was very light. ‘The sea was fast 
resuming its tranquil appearance, unconscious of the awful havoc 
its fury had created, and the sun rose gloriously from his ocean bed. 
On the deck of the ‘Samuel Adams,’ just amid-ships, the two cap- 
tains met. The American stood ready, as the Englishman stepped 
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over the side, to welcome him on board, and tender the hospitalities 
of his vessel. It was an embarrassing moment for the latter; but 
the high-toned generosity and the noble frankness of his rescuer 
removed from the breast of the Englishman every trace of his for- 
mer prejudices ; and he felt completely overpowered by the unex- 
pected kindness. 

It was a fit subject for a painter, the meeting between those two 
persons. The captain of the ‘Colon’ was a man of immense pro- 
portions, apparently about five-and-forty. He had an open, frank 
countenance, if we except some lines denoting obstinate prejudice 
marked upon it, which by the action of wind and storm was now 
none of the fairest. His forehead was not expansive, yet it indi- 
cated benevolence and good feeling, while his full blue eyes, shaded 
by a large quantity of light hair without the least mixture of gray, 
gave to his face a good-humored, pleasing expression. The captain 
of the American, on the contrary, was perhaps a little under the 
medium size, but his broad chest and heavy shoulders, which 
seemed knit into his frame like iron, would suggest to any one who 
saw him that he would prove a dangerous antagonist, be his oppo- 
nent who he might. His face was even more weather-beaten than 
the countenance of the other. His dark hair was freely sprinkled 
with gray, and being cut short, showed to full advantage a bold, 
prominent forehead, indicative, even to the careless observer, of 
courage and determination ; while the expression of his cold gray 
eye marked the man of prudent caution and honest principle, yet 
one determined to discharge his duty without regard to the conse- 
quences. 

‘I thought you had passed without seeing us,’ said the English- 
man, after the first greeting was over, and he began to feel more at 
his ease. 

‘ Not quite that, replied the other. I was below when we came 
up with you, trying to get some rest after the fatigue of managing 
my ship in this gale, and my mate hesitated about calling me; but 
the honest fellow was so sure you were in trouble that he finally 
gave the alarm. 

‘Your men act like real sea-dogs,’ pursued the captain of the 
‘ Colon.’ 

‘Yes, and well they may,’ replied the American, ‘if a life of con- 
stant hardship and exposure to the severest perils of the ocean can 
make them.’ 

Leaving the two captains to their conversation, I proceeded in 
quest of Mrs. , thinking that she might by this time require my 
assistance. On my way I could not help observing the crew of the 
American vessel. Every man looked as if he might, should occa- 
sion require it, command a ship himself. There was nothing of that 
stupid indifference to occurrences around them which could be 
observed in every crew that Ihad ever before seen. All were intel- 
ligent, and discharged their duty understandingly, as if they shared 
in the responsibility of their commander. They seemed especially 
gratified too that they had saved us from shipwreck, and freely 
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offered the new crew the best accommodations the forecastle 
afforded. 

I found Mrs. comfortably situated in the captain’s state-room, 
which he had given up for her use, and her mvalid son lying 
exhausted in the berth. The other passengers were seeking what 
repose they might, after so many hours of wearisome excitement ; 
and for the first time I began myself to feel the need of rest. Yet 
I was indisposed to slumber. All the events of the preceding days 
crowded on my mind. The sudden transition to our present quar- 
ters; the peculiarity of our condition; the novelty of every thing 
about me, prevented any thing like present repose. I went on 
deck: the two captains were conversing about the severe gale we 
had just experienced, and I did not care to interrupt them. The 
sailors were fast making the acquaintance of the new-comers, and 
took an evident pride in showing their ship, and describing how 
well she could perform what was required of her. 

The crew of the ‘Colon’ seemed amazed at every thing around 
them ; for in common with their countrymen they had imbibed the 
most contemptuous ideas of every thing American ; and it was with 
difficulty they could be made to believe that the beautiful vessel 
they were now on board of was actually built in the ‘Colonies, and 
that the hardy crew who navigated her were born more than three 
thousand miles from ‘Old England.’ There were two or three pas- 
sengers of the ‘ Samuel Adams’ on deck, eager to learn every cir- 
cumstance of our shipwreck; and they found our crew ready to 
relate it with the most satisfactory minuteness. Leaving all these, 
and desirous to escape conversation, I sought a more retired part of 
the ship, and gave myself up to the current of my own thoughts. 
Friendless and isolated as 1 knew myself to be, my present situa- 
tion made me still more desolate. I felt before that my cup of suf- 
fering was full, and the present incident could therefore add but 
little to the sorrows that had already fallen to my lot. Yet I could 
not help feeling that I was doomed. Go which way I would, 
destruction lay across my path; not, to be sure, to make me its vic- 
tim, but rather to thwart every effort of my life. I looked over the 
broad waste of waters. Far away to the east lay the country of my 
fathers; this way, westward, were the shores of the new world ; 
new to the pale-faced European, but to the dusky son of the forest, 
who gloried in traditions, older than a thousand-thousand moons: 
his hunting-grounds bore traces of antiquity even more remote than 
did the country of his invader. Between the two swept the mighty 
ocean, so lately convulsed with the tempest, but now relapsing into 
its accustomed dark-heaving, rolling swell, which sounded like 


‘ A giant’s slumber, loud and deep.’ 


Before me were the representatives of a nation which had purchased 
freedom at the point of the sword and bayonet, and were now inde- 
pendent of their former rulers ; while I, who had struggled and fought 
and bled for the dear soil which covered the graves of my fathers, 
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was destined to see my country blotted out, its altars desecrated, 
and those who dared to defend them from sacrilege crushed before 
the ruthless, resistless course of the invader. For the moment I 
grieved that the sea had not made me its victim. I could have sunk 
under its wave without a struggle and found rest in its bosom ; for it 
seemed as if its depths were heaven, to man’s ingratitude. 

I did not long give way to such feelings. The thought of the 
many sufferers by our late shipwreck, and especially of the poor 
invalid Englishman, and his unprotected mother and sister, who 
were now in a most lamentable situation, brought back the kindlier 
feelings of my soul, and I determined to do what I could to render 
them aid in so trying an emergency. In the course of a day or two 
we were all fairly at our ease, on board the new ship; so kind was 
the captain in his attentions, and so active in affording us every 
comfort in his power. After considerable consultation, he concluded 
to put into some port in the island of Jamaica, from which any of 
our company who chose could easily return to England. 

The young Englishman I saw often. He seemed devoutly thank- 
ful for our recent escape ; but I perceived that it was for his mother 
and sister, more than for himself, that he rejoiced. Now indeed he 
expressed the hope that he might survive to see the land; for he 
had ardently cherished the wish to behold the western continent 
which his imagination had pictured so often, and imparted to every 
thing connected with the newly-discovered hemisphere a romantic 
interest too strong to be forgotten, even in the prospect of death. 

It was my daily custom to spend an hour or two with this young 
man, (he was now confined to his state-room,) whose conversation 
I listened to with extraordinary interest, marked as it was by the 
highest refinement of feeling and at the same time by deep thought 
and reflection. His mind was of a peculiar order. It exhibited 
evidences of having been trained from early life. It was logical, 
comprehensive, and clear; and above all, imbued with an honest 
sense of right, from which nothing could turn it. In our discus- 
sions, for we had many, he invariably applied the touch-stone of 
Christian morality to every question, and if he found himself in 
error, acknowledged it unhesitatingly, apparently pleased with 
having found the truth. And he brought to the support of those 
opinions which he felt were right, a weight of argument and a 
force of reasoning far beyond his years, and which I have never 
found equalled by older minds. He had confined his studies to no 
particular department, but had made himself master of the whole 
range of literature, ancient and modern; was thoroughly versed in 
metaphysics, and in the abstruse philosophy of the schoolmen, and 
had beside a practical knowledge of men and things, which was 
truly astonishing. To all this was added the punfying and soul- 
enlightening influences of Reticion. The effect of this upon his 
character was beautiful. It gave a calm dignity to all his actions, 
and subdued the natural impetuosity of a proud and lofty spirit. In 
the company of such a person the time passed rapidly ; and when 
my hour was up, for I limited myself in my visits for fear of ex- 
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hausting his failing steenath, it was with difficulty that I forced 
myself away; and I always felt disinclined to seek the company 
of others after conv ersing with him. 

Thus several days glided by; the young man gradually ‘becom- 
ing weaker, until he felt that the chance of surviving until we 
arrived at our port was almost hopeless. Still, the wind continued 
favorable, and we made all speed to reach the wished-for haven. 
It was the mother’s daily prayer that her son might be spared to 
see the land once more, and die (if die he must) in sight of the 
pleasant earth, with its green fields and delightful landscape, when 
his spirit might pass away without a struggle or a sigh, and ascend 
to Gop who gave it. But that he should “die here, where the tem- 
pest drove so fiercely, and the winds howled without restraint, and 
the solitude all around was so dreadfully oppressive, she had not 
strength to contemplate it — she could not think of it! 

I was summoned one morning, some time before I usually visited 
the invalid, by his sister, who told me her brother wished to see me. 
She was in deep distress; her eyes were red with weeping, and she 
was so much agitated that she could ‘not repress her sobs. ‘ We 
shall be in soon, very soon, shall we not?’ she asked eagerly, as 
we proceeded to the cabin. I could only answer, that I hoped we 
might; for unfortunately the wind during the night had changed 
several points, and was now hauling ahead, and I dared not admin- 
ister comfort which I feared might prove unreal. I tried therefore 
to compose her feelings, assuring her that by being calm herself she 
would do much to assist her brother in maintaining his composure, 
which was indeed the secret of his surviving so long. 

I shall never forget the solemn and impressive feeling that came 
over me as I stepped into the state-room where the young invalid 
lay. He was reclining languidly in his berth, which had been 
made wide and commodious for him, (his mother giving up her 
own and lying upon the floor, that she might be near him,) and 
seemed struggling for breath. From the prayer-book that lay by 
his side, and the ‘devotional books around, it was evident that the 
sick man’s thoughts were upon serious things, and that he was pre- 
paring for that dreaded consummation so soon to pass upon all the 
living. 

‘ How do you find yourself to-day?’ I inquired, as I came near 
his couch, and took his hand within my own. He replied faintly: 

‘Tam failing fast; I cannot survive long, and fear that I shall not 
be able to keep up until we land.’ 

I made a brief reply, without alluding to the unfavorable prospect 
on deck; when he remarked, in a quiet, tranquil tone: ‘I am not 
afraid to die;’ and paused again. 

‘True, my son,’ said his mother, who stood over him, ‘ Christ is 
merciful.’ 

The young man bowed assent, and a happy, heavenly smile stole 
across his countenance, as he listened to the blessed assurance. 
He looked at me anxiously for a moment; then beckoning his 
mother nearer to him, he whispered something in her ear. Pres- 
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ently she left the room, and we were alone together. It seemed 
to me as I stood in that narrow place, and gazed upon the sinking 
man, that I was brought into the immediate presence of Derry. I 
was looking upon one who was soon to see his Maker face to face. 
He seemed a connecting link between two worlds, and I felt awed 
in his presence. 

The young man spoke not for several minutes; he seemed lost 
in deep and painful thought. ‘My poor Mary!’ he murmured, at 
last, apparently to himself, and then starting, recovered himself, and 
apologized for his absent manner. ‘I need not tell you, said he, 
‘what was occupying my mind, for I have unconsciously betrayed. 
my weakness. But it is not of er that I would now speak. You 
see my only surviving parent, my dear, dear mother, and my darling 
sister. I have sent for you mow, because I have become so weak 
that I feel that death may visit me at any moment; and the short 
time that remains to me after this I would devote to preparation for 
another world. I must die /ere, or almost immediately after our 
arrival on shore ; and I wish to provide as far as it is in my power 
for the comfort of those loved ones who have accompanied me to a 
foreign land, that they might soothe my dying pillow, and be near 
me when I breathe my last. Gop has mercifully preserved their 
lives, and I believe will bring them to their home again. But they 
will be unprotected, without present means, and without friends. 
From what you have told me, I understand that you purpose to return 
to England. Is it asking too much of you to be a protector to my 
mother and sister until they reach their country? In soliciting this 
favor of one not my countryman, I am regarding you in the light your 
kindness has made you appear to me; a friend of your fellow-men, 
without respect to kindred or to nation. I need not say how much 
you have contributed to my comfort throughout this untoward 
voyage. To you then I make my last, my dying request. Bea 
son and a brother to those who will so soon be deprived of the 
endearing relation, and administer all the consolation in your power 
to their wounded hearts. This I feel that you will do for the sake 
of the young stranger whom Providence has thrown for a short time 
in your company, and with whom you are now to part.’ 

I was so deeply affected with the touching appeal of the sick 
youth, delivered as it was with so much solemnity, that I could only 
assure him in a few words that his request should be faithfully 
complied with, and beg him to feel that all that filial love or broth- 
erly affection could suggest, would be done by me to promote the 
comfort and the happiness of those committed to my care.’ 

‘I feel that I can depend upon what you have said,’ replied the 
young man, slowly; ‘and oh! what a load have you removed from 
my mind by your kind assurance! Gop will bless you for it. 
Receive the blessing of a dying man! I have now finished all that 
I would say He hesitated a moment, and then resumed: 
‘unless you would care to know something of the history of one in 
whom you appear to have taken an unusual interest. I bowed an 
eager assent. ‘ Will you please hand me that box on your left?’ 
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said the young man. I did so; the key was in the lock; and as 
the invalid lifted the cover, I perceived that it was filled with 
papers. ‘This box, he continued, ‘contains nearly all my literary 
labors. Much that is written and preserved there I would now 
destroy ; but I commit them all to your care, and leave you to make 
what disposition of them you please. This paper contains a brief 
history of my life, and records, with what fidelity I was able, the 
several changes which came over me as I went from one stage to 
another in the journey of existence. My fond sister took copies of 
these papers before we embarked, and I will therefore hand you the 
originals. And should you ever go again to England, after the 
voyage which you now expect to make thither, for I have learned 
that you are a wanderer on the earth, you will I trust visit my 
family and friends ; perhaps you will look for the grave of him who 
now addresses you, should Providence permit my remains to be 
brought back to the place where my fathers repose ;-if so, you will 
not find me alone. She will be resting by my side. I dare not 
pray my God to avert this, for I feel that it cannot be averted; and 
I can only say, ‘ His will be done!’ ‘And now,’ said the invalid, 
solemnly, ‘I have finished. My mother has received my parting 
requests, and you, my friend, have witnessed my farewell to earth. 
My thoughts henceforth I shall direct to Heaven.’ 

He said no more. I was so overpowered myself with contending 
emotions, excited by this touching scene, that I could not speak, 
but silently pressed his hand within mine, and left the room. 

Who can describe the feelings of the mother! She had watched 
over her son day and night; had deprived herself of comforts, that 
he might not suffer; had wept and prayed, and done all that she 
could, and now was tortured by the thought that he might die upon 
the ocean, and the sea become his resting-place for ever. Kept in 
such agonizing suspense by these fearful apprehensions, did not her 
prayers ascend to Him who stills the tempest, that the winds would 
blow no more adversely, but that He would send prosperous breezes 
to speed them on their way? Oh, yes! she prayed often and fer- 
vently — and her prayers were not in vain. 


A ‘BESPEAK PUN.’ 


RY ‘POOR FINN,’ THB COMZDIAN. 


Dear Public! you and I of late 
Have dealt so much in fun, 

I’ll crack you now a monstrous great 
Quadruplicated pun! 


Like a grate full of coals I’ll glow 
A great, full house to see, 

And if Iam not grateful too, 
A great fool I must be! 
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A Riddle. 


A RIDDLE. 


4UDDRESSED TO MY FAIR COUSIN, ELIZABETH. 





SwELL, conscious bosom !— sparkle, eyes! 

And thou, young heart! bound light and cheerly ; 
This faithful missive thou wilt prize — 

It comes from one thou lovest dearly. 


Frown as thou wilt, I vow ’t is true, 
Else why each night thy loving visit, 
And often in the day-time too ? 
If ’tis not love, pr’ithee what is it ? 


When in the brilliant circle gay, 
Though drinking deep of adoration, 
Fatigued, thou fain would’st steal away 
To keep with me our assignation. 


And I have ne’er your trust betrayed, 

Nor aught presumed when you caressed me ; 
Though your warm confidence I paid 

With answering warmth whene’er you pressed me. 


And much ’t will grieve your heart I fear 
To know how dear your love has cost me; 
How hireling hands with wrath severe 
Each morn have thumped, and beat, and tossed me. 


They told me, while my bosom swelled, 
Your love was my contamination, 

And they by beating were compelled 
To raise me to my former station. 


Now, ‘who’s your friend?’ Must you be told 
What is my name? I'll not confess it! 
More siby] leaves will I unfold ; 
I’m sure you then with ease will guess it. 


What ’s the last thing, when fortune frowns, 
We part with, with our utmost shilling, 
And yet to keep it, no man owns, 
Howe’er he loves it, he is willing ? 


To raise me up, while many a hand 

Each day untiring finds employment, 
Those who my services command 

Would have me down, for their enjoyment. 


In Flora’s walks by day I’m seen, 
Cradle of many a beauteous flower, 
But still with placid brow serene 
You crush me in night’s silent hour! 
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And while at home, with me at rest 
From damp and wet you turn and shiver, 
In nature’s paths you like me best, 
Embracing mountain, stream, and river. 


Are you awake? You sure can tell, 
Or else those eyes in vain are beaming, 
Who ’tis, dear girl! you love so well: 
I’ve done —you ‘ll think on me when dreaming. 
New- York, February, 1843. 


ANTIQUITIES OF IDLEBERG. 


*VETERUM NON IMMEMOR. 


In the newest provinces of a new country we look in vain for 
architectural antiquities. A half century, that is so long a period in 
a single life, bringing the crawling infant to declining manhood, and 
the stout-hearted man to decrepit age, leaves but few traces of its 
passage on the more enduring monuments of art. There is little 
here to remind us of a former race. They have gone like the foam 
from our rivers, or the winds that whistle through the wilderness. 
They worshipped the Deity in his own forest-temples; they dwelt 
in wigwams that have faded from the view with the hands that 
reared them; they erected no towers or mausoleums; for all their 
sacred rites were celebrated in solemn courts, whose dome was the 
sky, and whose walls were bounded by the distant horizon. A 
solitary mound of earth, a vast prairie, a pipe or hatchet of clay, dug 
up from the dust of* centuries — these are their only antiquities. 

Where then shall we look’ for antiquities at Idleberg? No 
Grecian temples nor Egyptian pyramids; no ivied abbeys to be 
‘visited by the pale moonlight;’ no storied monuments of vanity 
and power; no marks of antiquity and decay. Old Mortality would 
find little need here for his chisel to retrace old inscriptions, tear 
away the moss of Time, and rechronicle the epitaphs of patriarchs 
dead centuries ago and forgotten. The gentle Afton that bounds 
our suburbs, and the hoary forest-trees which environ Idleberg, are 
the only traces of antiquity that have existed for centuries, and 
shall continue to flow and wave when we are gone. Clumps of 
giant trees shading its quiet streets; the birds that flit from forest 
to forest above its spires, the glittering characters of tradesmen’s 
signs; the bright hues of doors, shutters, and houses; the fresh 
green aspect of every monument of ‘art; all these indicate, that 
Idleberg is quite like an infant on the threshold of existence, 
dressed as finely as a doll-baby or a smiling miss this side her 
teens, arrayed for a May-day, or a Fourth-of-July. 

We look then in the ranks of society for our antiquities. The 
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old lady over the way is a prominent specimen. She is aunt to 
half the village, and grand-aunt to any quantity of juvenile depend- 
ants who share her bounty and devour her sweet-meats. Her dwel- 
ling is a peculiarity in itself; consisting of a low specimen of 
weather-boarding and a high achievement of brick-work standing in 
neighborly proximity, with nothing but a mutual chimney to divide 
them. The sight of the taller of these compartments, having no 
door opening to the street, used to lead my boyish fancy into a 
series of grave conjectures as to how the old lady ever got into it ; 
whether she did not climb in at the window, or whether, like the 
cave of the Forty Thieves, it was not provided with a secret door 
to be opened at the touch of a spring or the cry of ‘Sesame!’ A 
kinder heart does not beat within a tenement of three-score years 
and ten. I have often seen her feed with cabbages from her own 
hand a hornless cow that stood every evening before her door, 
mutely craving her bounty. A favorite and antiquated dog, dying 
of old age or a surfeit, was wept by her with bitter tears, and buried 
in a corner of the garden; and it would require a numerical repeti- 
tion of one’s fingers and toes, to count the cats, black, white, and 
gray, striped, streaked and spotted, that engage her affections, and 
slumber nightly on her hearth-rug. She is in the habit of dispensing 
to despairing damsels a degree of equivocal encouragement, by assur- 
ing them that she was quite forty when she married, and that no 
prudent young lady should think of such a thing a day sooner. 
Long may she live to dispense such sage counsel, and to extend her 
hospitality to a host of juvenile dependants, among whom the 
writer is proud to be numbered ! 

There is our venerable Jack Falstaff; none of your lean and 
factitious aspirants to the title, but a veritable bearer every day and 
night in the year of full twenty stone, and at Christmas and other 
high feasts, some score of pounds over. You shall not find a mer- 
rier Andrew this side Punch and Harlequin. He ‘laughs and grows 
fat, and as he waddles down life's hill, makes it a pleasant journey, 
and thrives live a rolling snow-ball. There is not a joke in Joe 
Miller, or out of it, that he cannot recite, until you shall take to 
your heels rather than be killed outright with fun. He treasures 
with most affectionate tenacity the rare bits of philosophy divulged 
by his illustrious prototype for the benefit of suffering humanity; 
and these are the main consolations of his existence. With what 
mock solemnity does he repeat: ‘When I was about thy years, 
Hal, I was not an eagle’s talon in the waist; I could have crept 
into any alderman’s thumb-ring. A plague on this sighing and 
grief! it blows a man up like a bladder!’ Long live our Falstaff! 
not to grow any fatter, (though Heaven forbid that his shadow 
should ever be less!) but to diffuse around him that atmosphere of 
pleasure and mirthfulness in which your lean Cassius could never 
exist. 

His next-door neighbor, the venerable Yorkshireman, whose 
speech is still adorned with many traces of the brogue, is another 
antiquity. If there be any Old Mortality at Idleberg, this is he. 
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There is not a grave-stone in yonder cemetery, though some 
point back half a century, but his chisel has etched the moving 
epitaph, and recorded the simple memorial: ‘ Sacred to the memory 
of , who was born on the — day of , and died on the — day 
of , m the — year of hisage. They say he made his own, long 
years ago; but he still lives on, hale and hearty as a mountain-oak ; 
lives to perpetuate in sculptured marble the memory of the younger 
and fairer victims of decay. It is often a touching spectacle, that 
calls up a train of odd reflections, to see this sturdy centenarian, 
half concealed in the tall grass and among the boughs of weeping 
willows, breaking the pervading stillness of the cemetery with the 
sound of his chisel, and erecting a monument to strong manhood or 
blooming youth that might have thought to survive long after their 
humble chronicler was gone. I do not know that such grave reflec- 
tions ever disturb the tranquillity of his mind. This working among 
bones and skulls has become a matter of business with him: his is 
as gay a heart as though his occupation were to build temples for 
the living instead of tombs for the dead. Though nature and habit 
had made him as sentimental as Jacques or Hamlet, his daily asso- 
ciation with our merry Jack Falstaff would have dispelled the gloom 
and cobwebs of his fancy and made his heart all sunshine. Many 
years ago Sir John came near being the death of him by adminis- 
tering to his bowel-complaint two heaping table-spoonfuls of salt- 
petre for so much Epsom salts. ‘’Faith,’ said our Yorkshireman, 
‘you came nigh making a barrel of pickled pork of me that time, 
Jock!’ and in consideration thereof, he promises, in case he survive 
him, to erect him a monument worthy even of his illustrious prede- 
cessor, the redoubtable Knight of sack and sugar. 

There is an old gentleman with a broad-brimmed hat and a stout 
walking-stick, whose daily rambles to the principal street of Idle- 
berg always bring him past a clock-maker’s establishment, where 
he stops regularly every morning in the year, at seven o'clock in 
summer and nine in winter, stares up at the window, pulls out his 
watch by means of a steel-chain, resets it if wrong, and lets it stand 
if right. Then he proceeds up street with such an air of business 
and despatch, that you might suppose him to be concerned in a 
whole-sale dry-goods’ house, or a bank of discount; but he has no 
such ostensible employment. He goes nowhere in particular, stays 
but a short time when he gets there, and then turns back and goes 
the other way. If you will pause to observe his proceedings, you 
will see him march to the farthest end of the street, then across the 
way and back again as before, keeping time on the pavement with 
the tap of his stick, accosting his neighbors, retailing bits of small 
news, and producing his unerring watch as the best regulator for 
theirs. In the absence of a daily newspaper he officiates in that 
capacity, gratis; and patrols the town from morning to night without 
compensation. His chief occupation, his constant delight, is in 
regulating the time-pieces of the town. He is miserable at any 
thing else. He seems to be troubled with a mania on the subject of 
chronometry, constantly urging him to sustain the veracity of all 
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clocks, watches, and sun-dials, and leaving him wretched if he fail 
in his duty. No danger of being five minutes behindhand or 
beforehand at Idleberg; no unrecorded births, deaths, or accidents ; 
no possibility of whispered treason, while he regulates the town. 
We could not well spare our old gentleman with the broad-brimmed 
hat, the heavy walking-stick, and the silver watch with the steel- 
chain. He is quite an antiquity. 

Thus, worthy reader, by portraying before you these venerable 
specimens of humanity, have I endeavored to diffuse around you 
an atmosphere of quiet antiquity, and thereby prepare you for a just 
appreciation of that most antiquarian group of all—the Three 
Pollies. Like every other human invention this name is subject to 
the influences of time, and while in its first variety it is immortalized 
in the fashionable song of ‘ Molly, put the kettle on,’ and in its 
second by the author of ‘ Highland Mary, it remains for the present 
writer to record the exploits of some of the Pollies who have 
adorned humanity, and thrown a bright lustre around the humblest 
walks of life. Contemplating with feelings of mingled awe and 
solemnity these fair victims of the ravages of Time, I assure the 
reader that the historian approaches the task with the same degree 
of veneration with which he would disinter an Egyptian mummy, 
or explore a Roman temple with the dust of ten centuries defacing 
its time-worn columns. 

The Three Pollies boast no titled ancestry, and are as yet unknown 
to fame. No kindred blood flows in their veins, but ties of sympa- 
thy far more potent are twined about their hearts. ‘Their needles 
are their only fortunes, and their greatest boast is in the strength of 
their stitches. They have manufactured galligaskins for every boy 
that has grown up at Idleberg in the last twenty years; and one of 
them is constantly referring to the fact that a pair of inexpressibles 
from her own needle were once occupied by a member of Congress. 
_ They belong to that ancient and respectable class of spinsters 
who may be found the world over, keeping alive the vestal fires on 
the altar of celibacy. The eldest is as dignified as a city alderman, 
wears chintzes of the gravest colors, a cap with but little profusion 
of lace or riband, and a pair of silver-rimmed double-magnifying 
spectacles. The Sunday gowns of the second are a shade more 
gay than those of the first; now and then a stray flower may be 
seen peeping from the folds of her neat bonnet; and although it is 
whispered by knowing ones that she is forced to put on spectacles 
at home, it is very certain she never wears them abroad. The 
youngest of the Pollies has just crossed the Rubicon. The attrac- 
tions which were once so fascinating have not entirely disappeared, 
and you may yet trace fading gleams of beauty, like the sunset that 
loves to linger on the twilight sea, ere all is wrapt in gloom. She 
has recently passed unscathed the ordeal that tempts the sex to 
commit matrimony ; and like a successful candidate for the honors 
of chivalry, though she joins occasionally the pastimes of her 
younger companions, she clings with a fonder tenacity to the sister 
Spirits with whom she is associated in name and profession. 
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Let not the reader imagine that the Three Pollies have never 
loved. Could some retrospective pen unfold the history of past 
generations, it might bring to light some precious traces of the 
gentle passions that once throbbed in their bosoms as warmly as 
they now throb, dear reader, in thine. They, too, when life was 
young, knew how to start at the echo of a footstep and blush at the 
sound ofa name. The record of their loves would fill a volume of 
mingled hopes and disappointments, of pleasant dreams and stern 
realities. How truly might it be said of each: 


‘ One only passion, unrevealed, 
With maiden pride the maid concealed, 
Yet not less purely felt the flame ; 
Oh, need I tell that passion’s name ?? 


Now these my heroines have given an example worthy of imita- 
tion by spinsters the world over, in the establishment of an associa- 
tion known as the Club of the Three Pollies. It is their purpose 
to extend the immunities of this club indefinitely to all antiquated 
maidens who shall furnish the requisite credentials. The first 
requisite is, that the name of the applicant shall be Polly; the next 
refers to a necessary degree of antiquity that shall be nameless; 
she must also be a strict tee-totaller in principle and practice, yet 
devotedly attached to the enlivening fumes of the Chinese herb. 
More than all, she must vow eternal celibacy and devotion to her 
sister spirits and also to their bachelor president, Mr. Goodwin, 
Mr. William Goodwin, or as he is familiarly styled, Billy Goodwin. 

This individual is another antiquity of Idleberg, and I would 
fain go into ecstacies at approaching a name at once so excellent 
and so venerable. Mr. Goodwin is a dapper little gentleman, with 
a long-skirted frock-coat, a pair of sharp-pointed shirt-collars that 
threaten constantly to amputate his ears, and a tall glossy hat set 
on his sleek and scanty locks with the most perpendicular precision. 
He is a native of Ireland, the land of paddies and potatoes, and in 
early life cultivated a patriotic passion for the national vegetable. 
It is unnecessary to follow him from the land of his nativity to the 
scene of his present sojourning. Suffice it to say, that that ‘ divinity 
which shapes our ends’ has transported him over a space of more 
than four thousand miles to fill the very station for which no other 
man alive is half so competent. 

If we might be permitted to estimate the general advancement of 
society, from the early specimens of Mr. Goodwin’s genius, it would 
lead to the conclusion, that the happy time foretold in prophecy had 
already arrived, when ‘a child should be born a hundred years old.’ 
On a certain fine spring morning William’s employer had occasion 
to send him to a neighboring forest in search of pea-sticks, and 
furnished him with an old blind horse and a sled for the purpose of 
conveying said pea-sticks to town. Bright and early as Phebus, 
William adjusted the sled, buckled the harness, and mounted his 
blind and valorous charger. It was his first adventure on horse- 
back; and as he rode up the street with the sled dangling in the 
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rear, his equestrianism excited universal admiration. At the end of 
his journey he dismounted, secured his steed to a fence-rail, and 
lifting his axe, laid about him with the lusty sinews of a true 
pioneer. Many hours were spent in this exhilarating toil; until, as 
the sun went down, he looked about him, and lo! he had gathered 
pea-sticks sufficient to supply not only his employer, but the whole 
town beside for a series of years, according to the existing demand 
for pea-sticks in this ilk. A pleasant vision came over him of the 
profits that might accrue from the sale of the surplus; but on trying 
the capacity of his sled, he found it too small to contain the half 
of them. After due deliberation, he bethought him to unharmess 
the sled and fasten the sticks to the horse’s rear, ‘whereby hangs a 
tail’ ‘To determine, with him, was to accomplish ; and in less time 
than is required to record it, the sled was detached, the pea-sticks 
bound up with a strong cord and fastened to the horse, and our hero 
mounted. Just then it is supposed that an indefinable feeling came 
over the animal; a suspicion of foul play; and at the first step the 
beast was convinced that William had imposed on its credulity. <A 
single desperate bound, and our hero lay sprawling in a convenient 
mud-hole, and away went the horse in the direction of home, with 
the entire cargo of pea-sticks dangling at his heels! Though 
routed, our hero was not vanquished; but rising and shaking the 
dew-drops from his garments, he started off down the hill in hot 
pursuit. Away they went —the horse, the pea-sticks, and William 
Goodwin. The reader who may have witnessed the exhilarating 
spectacle of a luckless dog scampering down the street, often looking 
back with terror at a spectral tin-kettle tied to his tail, that bounces 
and rattles at every step, with a whole bevy of juvenile mad-caps 
shouting at his heels, may conceive a faint idea of our hero’s steed 
as he dashed along like the headless horsemen of the Hartz moun- 
tains, amid the wild huzzas of holiday school-boys and the loud 
barking of all the curs in the village. Presently William appeared, 
well coated with mud and reeking with perspiration; and as he 
came tearing down the \street, it was heart-rending to hear him 
appeal to the gathering multitude: ‘ Stop that horse ! for God’s sake, 
stop that horse!’ 

By this time all Idleberg was in commotion. It was such a 
degree of excitement as usually attends balloon ascensions, or itine- 
rant musicians with dancing monkeys and a barrel-organ. Parsons 
and attorneys exchanged sly glances of humor; old men hobbled into 
the street on crutches, and old women looked over their spectacles 
through the windows; while young men and women deserted their 
shops and toilets ; and amid this mixed multitude, the horse guided 
by instinct drew up at his master’s door, the pea-sticks came up in 
due order, and William brought up the rear, fell to his knees 
einbracing the truant sticks, and offered up a thanksgiving to the 
imaginary power that had rescued his treasure from destruction. 
This incident supplied the town with gossip for many years, and 
has scarcely yet grown threadbare. Suffice it to say, that this feat 
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established William’s reputation for original genius, and from that 
day to this he has never again been sent in search of pea-sticks. 

When a young man, some thirty years ago, Mr. Goodwin attached 
himself to the Idleberg Thespian Society, and soon became dis- 
tinguished for his histrionic powers. His appearance on the stage 
was always greeted with enthusiastic cheers, and loud cries of 
‘ Hurrah for Ireland!’ ‘ Go it, Billy!’ resounded on all sides. Such 
was his aptness for antique characters, even then, that he was most 
loudly applauded in the character of old Mr. Hardcastle in ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer. There is no doubt but his name would soon 
have become illustrious in the annals of the drama; but about this 
time the whole tenor of his life was changed by the intrusion of a 
passion to which all hearts are exposed, and which has since proved 
the master-passion of his existence. He soon laid aside the sock 
and buskin for the habiliments of the lover, and deserted the halls 
of Thespis for the enchanting courts of Cupid. 

Now, as the fates would have it, his dulcinea was one of the 
very Pollies whose history I am recording. He loved her with all 
the ardor of a susceptible heart and a first attachment. He courted 
her long and he courted her well, and it may truly be said, that he 
has grown gray in the cause. Whatever may have been the other 
peculiarities of this courtship, it was certainly one of the longest on 
record. Punctual as the time-piece that pointed to the hour, he 
sought her presence, and day after day, and year after year, he 
pursued his object with a zeal worthy of better success. As love 
and music go hand in hand, he learned to play most amorously on 
an old cracked flute, and might often be heard beneath her window, 
inviting her to ‘come o’er the moonlit sea,’ in dulcet strains, mingled 
with the barking of curs and the squealing of recreant pigs. About 
the same time he composed several volumes of poetry, all about 
flowers and bowers, sighing and dying, all of which will in due 
time be given to the curious world in a posthumous work, to be 
edited by the writer of this veritable history. As a specimen I 
subjoin, by particular permission, the following stanza, surrepti- 
tiously appropriated by another, but originally penned by Mr. Good- 
win, whose claim to the production I am prepared to defend by 
wager of battle, or by any other mode of honorable combat: 


* Once I loved a lovely girl, 
Her name it was Mari: es 
But, Polly dear, my love for you 
Is forty-five times higher.’ 


Strange to tell, she resisted all his entreaties, his music, and his 
poetry, choosing to remain ‘in maiden meditation fancy-free.’ It is 
equally strange to tell, that by a happy fortuity they have become 
inmates of the same mansion, and dwellers beneath the same roof. 
It is a convincing evidence of the good fortune that has attended 
Mr. Goodwin throughout life, that the consummation so devoutly to 
be wished has at length been brought about, at least in part; and 
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although they have never been married, their mutual relations are 
quite as agreeable to both parties. 

Such are the various personages who at present compose the 
Club of the Three Pollies. Their periodical meetings are conducted 
with all the order and regularity of clock-work, and would be a 
worthy example for many other deliberative bodies of higher pre- 
tensions and more sounding names. Mr. Goodwin presides with 
his accustomed dignity, and the trio receive his communications on 
the state of the union with becoming deference. At such times the 
worthy president arrays himself in an old three-cornered hat and 
the identical pair of galligaskins in which he made his début. I 
had almost omitted to mention that he once filled the post of clerk 
in one of the village churches; and among the diversified enter- 
tainments of the club, he often performs some of the psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual songs which once resounded through the 
sanctuary. Thus they beguile the evening hours, while Mr. Good- 
win snufis the lights, replenishes the tea-pot, and piles huge fagots 
on the fire; forgetting in the midst of their hilarity that the cold 
world has thrown them from its embrace; and they have often 
declared that their president is the dearest little fellow in the world, 
and fully worth his weight in gold. Nor does his kindness stop 
here. He seeks every occasion at home and abroad to advance 
their happiness. He is their only gallant on all public occasions. 
He escorts them to church as often as the Sabbath bell throws its 
chimes over the village ; and it is an interesting spectacle to witness 
the air he assumes when, taking the lead up the church-aisle, he 
conducts them to the pew, bows them in with an exquisite grace, 
and then seats himself, like the patriarch of a large and respectable 
family. 

While recording the manifold virtues of the Three Pollies, I must 
not omit to mention that they are prominent members of all the 
modern benevolent societies for the melioriation of mankind, and 
the advancement of the whole human race in literature, science, 
and morals. They are particularly active in the cause of a certain 
Patent-right Sewing Society, under whose generous patronage no 
less than half a dozen shirts, several waistcoats, and a good many 
little calico dresses for little girls, are annually manufactured and 
distributed to the needy. Mr. Goodwin, too, has a share in the 
benevolent operations of the day. Having been elected secretary 
to some new-fashioned society, a good many years since, it became 
his duty to present his periodical report; which report occupied 
several months in the preparation, filled several quires of paper, 
and when read, lulled the greater part of his large and intelligent 
audience into a most delightful state of somnolency. At first this 
reception threw a considerable damper over his spint of author- 
ship; but calling to mind the encouraging scripture, that no prophet 
is without honor save in his own country, he sent his report to a 
distant editor, who published it with many flattering encomia on 
the author's zeal and ability. At present he occupies the post of 
keeper of the Total Abstinence pledge and the list of names appen- 
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ded thereto, and is himself an ardent supporter of the cause, and a 
perfect model of sobriety—which even his best friends must 
admit, is quite an improvement on his old habits. 

After a long life of activity and toil, Mr. Goodwin now luxuriates 
in that otiwm cum dignitate, so often sighed for by Cicero and other 
philosophers. He has begun to take equestrian excursions into the 
neighboring country, and goes forth with a heart alive to flowery 
meads, murmuring streams, waving forests, and undulating land- 
scapes. Indeed, he was recently known to accomplish the unac- 
customed feat of a day’s ride to a distant town, on a dilapidated 
horse selected for an easy disposition, a sure foot, and an aversion 
to kicking up behind. It is rumored that he devotes his leisure to 
the study of the muses and several of the learned professions, to 
either or all of which he is competent to do ample and equal justice. 
Mean time he cultivates a spirit of universal philosophy, conceiving 
a variety of quaint and eloquent sentiments, which he reserves for 
the entertainment of select audiences. On a recent occasion curi- 
osity led him into a court of justice while in session. He was 
struck with the gravity of the judge, the eloquence of the bar, and 
most of all with the haggard appearance of a man of four-score 
years who had spent a princely fortune in law-suits, and still 
haunted courts of justice like a ghost, long after he had lost every 
farthing of his estate. Mr. Goodwin was moved at the sight of this 
charmed victim of the law. ‘Gentlemen!’ said Mr. Goodwin, 
standing on a bench, and addressing the judge and the bar, litigants, 
prisoners, and spectators, ‘ Fellow citizens, when old George dies, I 
think we must bury him under the court-house!’ Having delivered 
himself of this appropriate sentiment, Mr. Goodwin made an exqui- 
site bow, descended from his rostrum, and retired amid the loud 
plaudits of his audience. 

Such are the Three Pollies and their worthy president; the most 
antiquated specimens of the antiquities of Idleberg. It has been 
said that happiness is a phantom, ever enticing the pursuer, and 
ever flitting from his grasp. It has been vainly sought in the roar 
of battle, in the follies of fashion, in the blandishments of fame; 
but the Three Pollies have found it far from the glitter of worldly 
pomp, in the bosom of retirement, and in the exercise of all the 
domestic virtues. While others have been hurrying madly upon 
the sea of life, battling with its billows and wrecked by its storms, 
they have guided their bark quietly along, with a blue sky above 
and a bright path before them. The world of pride and fashion 
may turn aside from this picture of felicity and contentment; but 
the Three Pollies have discovered the true elixir which perpetuates 
the bloom of youth, and brings on a verdant old age, with bright 
memories of the past and brighter hopes of the future. 

I cannot draw this history to a close without invoking a whole 
catalogue of blessings on my venerable heroines. ‘Their lives have 
been passed in sunshine — may they never be darkened by a cloud! 
May the tie that has so long bound them strengthen with the growth 
of years! May their stitches never rip, nor their love grow cold, 
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nor their tea-pot fail to send forth its delightful fragrance, nor their 
president forget to defend them as the apple of his eye! May no 
matrimonial offers, however alluring, beguile them from their vows 
of celibacy; and it is a hope that often enlivens the solitude of the 
patient historian, that his own humble name may go down to the 
latest posterity, inked by enduring ties with the characters whose 
memory he has endeavored to rescue from obscurity, and inscribe 
in enduring letters on the tablet of time. 


STAN 2 AF: 


I 


Taxe hence the harp! I cannot sing 
A song of mirth to-night ; 
But as I struck each quivering string 
The strain that would responsive ring 
Could give you no delight: 
For it would speak of days long past, 
And friends long gone, and tell how fast 
Life’s brightness takes its flight! 


TI. 


For I have heard a song to-night 
That brought to memory 
Days when the future all was bright, 
Ere Time had ever brought its blight 
Upon my spirit free ; 
Death has long closed the lips that sang 
That song, but as its echoes rang, 
Her form I still could see. 


Ir. 


And every sweet remembered tone 
Stirred chords that long had slept; 
And now once more I am alone, 
For of ye all there is not one 
That tears like mine has wept. 
No! happy is your glittering throng, 
And at the notes of that wild song 
Your hearts with pleasure leapt. 


Iv. 


Then give the harp to him whose heart 
Still beats with joy and mirth ; 
Who ne’er has felt a tear-drop start, 
Nor seen a kindred spirit part 
From all it coal on earth ; 
And bid him wake a joyful strain, 
For from a tortured heart and brain 
Such notes can have no birth. 
Cambridge, (Mass.,) 1842. 
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MEADOW-FARM: A TALE OF ASSOCIATION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue following tale might well be considered a fiction, were it not 
a fact. Yet it is only a story of simple rural life; of rest and labor, 
of struggle and success. It shows what the cultivator of the soil is 
capable of being; how large are his sources of happiness; what 
influences are waiting to be gracious to every man who will approach 
his mother Nature, and have faith in her never-failing bounty ; for 
she gives not bread alone to the hungry body, but she supplies food 
for the wants of the mind, and inspires with a new life the slumber- 
ing soul. In short, we here tell what man can do alone, and what 
he can accomplish collectively. We would win back the idle, the 
profligate, the restless, the faithless, and the ‘poor rich man, from 
their couches, their revels, their wanderings up and down in the 
earth, their suspicions and inquietude, to a life where a bed of straw 
prepares a sweeter slumber than down, and a dinner of herbs is 
better than a stalled ox. The Mantuan bard, years ago, sung these 
words: ‘ O, too fortunate farmers, did you but know your own good!’ 
Was he not a prophet? Are not these days proving that no nation 
can, with impunity, neglect the wholesome law of nature, that man 
should ‘earn his bread by the sweat of his brow?’ Are there not 
signs which show that many among the intelligent and highly edu- 
cated classes of society, feel that we have too long neglected the 
common ; that by insensible degrees we have been departing from 
the natural laws of our being, the only paths to a really spiritual and 
intellectual life? ‘Call thou not that common, now says many a 
one, ‘which gives health of mind and body; which makes the 
thoughts pure, the body chaste; which inspires fresh thoughts of 
Gop and the universe ; which is at war with effeminacy, luxury, and 
sloth. O the hopes and joys of the farmer! How sweet his sleep! 
how religious his life! He trusts in Providence. He plants seeds 
and waits for the harvest. He watches the showers as they fall, 
and feels the sun as it shines, and he reasons of their objects and 
purposes, and is grateful. He trusts too in himself, as he rejoices in 
the strength of his sinewy arms and his expanded chest, and feels 
that he is indeed a Man. 

Professional business carried the writer some winters ago into the 
heart of the State of Vermont. One who has spent his life on the 
sea-coast, is surprised to find so much that is beautiful and grand in 
a winter scene among the hills. This Green Mountain region is an 
object of interest at all seasons, but at no period of the year are its 
hills more imposing than when covered with the snow, which falls 
early in the winter, to remain until a late day in the spring. And 
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then it is too that the comfort, the hospitality, and open-faced hon- 
esty of its intelligent and republican inhabitants strike one most 
forcibly. This stormy, snowy time among its prosperous and heal- 
thy people, where poverty is rare and want almost unknown, is a 
very different affair from a winter in our cities, where one is con- 
stantly reminded of human suffering by the starving, shivering, 
street-beggar, till he wishes it might be always summer for the sake 
of the poor. As the travelling carriage of city luxury winds along 
the shady roads of its valleys—running often by the margin of 
small rivers and streams, which give a refreshing coolness to the air 
of summer, and music to the ear, filled as they are with rapids and 
water-falls, with little green islands dividing them into two streams 
above, it would seem, to unite them more closely afterward, as they 
rush together again below, with a swift embrace, as lovers whom 
some accident has separated for a season—as his carriage rolls 
along in such delightful scenery, the owner, if he think at all of 
winter in such scenes, does so with an inward chill, and resolves 
that such wild places shall never see his face in December. But if 
necessity or business should chance to carry him thither in the time 
of snows and drifts, we venture to assert that he will be well repaid 
for the peril of his journey. If the aforesaid traveller cares for any 
body and any thing disconnected with himself, he will be made 
happy by seeing so much comfort and hilarity where he looked only 
for gloom and apathy. He will find all the people well clad, with 
good warm houses over their heads, with huge piles of wood ‘ handy’ 
at every door, and with countenances that seem ready to respond to 
the lines of Goldsmith: 


* Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And as the child, whom scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to its mother’s breast, 
So the loud torrent and the tempest’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more.’ 


If the snow has been unusually deep, that is, over six feet on a 
level, he will see the farmers out with their oxen and their inverted 
sleds, breaking the path, first to the school-house, then to the meet- 


- ing-house, the stage generally being able to work its own way, 


drawn by horses of the Morgan breed. His heart will be warmed 
within him, in spite of the cold weather, to find such abundance, 
cheerfulness, and health on every side; and the deeper he goes into 
the matter the more will he find to love and admire in the State 
which has no sea-coast, no rail-roads, no canals, and no aristocracy. 
It was during a journey into such a region that the facts which 
make the foundation of the following tale became known to the 
writer. We had got as far as Landsgrove, on the east side of the 
Green Mountains, and there a storm came on in the night, which 
gave us serious doubts whether we should ever get out of it. The 
small inn at which we put up was completely covered with snow. 
Our host met us with a smiling countenance in the morning, as if 
nothing unusual had happened; the women of the house went 
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cheerfully to their accustomed occupations; and from the every-day 
air about us, we soon began to have some hope that we were not 
actually buried alive. The appearance of the table at breakfast 
furnished another argument that the people who ‘lived there evi- 
dently expected a new supply of provisions from abroad, judging 
from the profusion of the table. ‘But how can they get here?’ 
thought I. ‘ Well, if they get em, I can certainly get owt.’ 

Accompanying us in the stage was a reserved gentleman from 
South Carolina, who was on his way to Montpelier, on affairs of 
state. He had spoken no word during our previous day’s journey 
together; but now his fears fairly conquered his haughtiness; and 
coming to me with a woful countenance, he said: ‘ This is a melan- 
choly day, good Sir, if I may take the liberty of addressing you 
without an introduction.’ 

‘It is indeed, Sir, said I, now without alarm myself, for I had 
seen the landlord and the preparations for breakfast, and had con- 
structed my argument @ priori, and I was willing to punish the stran- 
ger a little; adding: ‘I hope you have no family to mourn your loss, 
should we perish before aid can reach us.’ Now if my fellow-trav- 
eller had been humble enough to esteem the host fit company for 
him; had he been polite enough to pay his respects to the landlady, 
instead of shutting himself up in the little parlor, he would have 
escaped much pain. 

‘Alas! Sir, I have a wife and six children; and my mission to the 
north is a secret, even to my family, who suppose me staying at one 
of my plantations. How shall we communicate our sad fate to our 
friends?’ 

‘I think, Sir, we had better make our wills, state the cireumstan- 
ces, and leave them in the bar-room, where some one is sure to 
arrive as soon as a thaw shall come on.’ 

The man certainly had courage; he took my words very calmly, 
and looked for a bell-rope to summon the host for writing materials ; 
but he found no bell-cord to pull. He hesitated a moment, evidently 
considering whether it consisted with his dignity, under such pecu- 
liar circumstances, to go himself and obtain what he wanted, when 
the landlord called us to breakfast. 

That men and women could eat in the very jaws of death seemed 
to surprise the reserved gentleman, and he whispered to me as he 
sat at table mechanically, (not a word being spoken at meal times in 
New-England, so intent are the Yankees upon the eatables,) mista- 
king the silence and sobriety of the meal for the stupor of despair: 

‘I suppose they are used to it.’ 

‘What?’ said I. 

‘ To be buried alive.’ 

‘Undoubtedly ; and of being dug out too; allow me to help you 
to a piece of this broiled venison ; it is excellent.’ 

As I spoke a broad face was thrust within the door of the room 
where we all sat at breakfast together, landlord, landlady, maids, 


driver, ostler, and passengers, and from a capacious mouth came 
these words: 
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‘You don’t call this a pretty tall nor’-wester, Colonel!’ 

‘What! is that you, General?’ said the host. 

‘I guess it is no other: the lads are coming from the village, and 
we will soon have you clear. The Meadow Farmers will be along 
soon; for they are never behind nobody whether it shine or storm.’ 

‘Well, General, just help yourself to a drink, and I’ll be out 
soon.’ 

The countenance of the stranger brightened; he no longer needed 
urging to partake of his share of the food before us; and soon after 
we all assembled in the bar-room to learn the story of our sudden 
deliverance. 

As we were leaving the table, we heard near the house the sound 
of many voices of men crying to their cattle, through their clenched 
teeth, as if by the muscular contraction of their jaws they hoped 
to infuse new vigor into the sinews of the beasts. The work was 
done as if by magic; and we had hardly arrived in the bar-room 
before it was crowded with lusty young farmers, all dressed nearly 
alike, in blue frocks and white bell-crowned hats. They were sha- 
king the snow from their persons, and wiping the perspiration from 
their foreheads; and the hearty langh and ready jest showed that 
they enjoyed this battle with the elements. 

While the Colonel was mixing toddy for the General, for he 
belonged to the old school of moderate drinkers, a new set of path- 
breakers arrived in sight, in an opposite direction to those we were 
talking with. ‘Here come the Meadow Farmers! Three cheers 
for the Meadow Farmers!’ And with these words the young men 
rushed out to welcome their fellow-laborers with their voices; and 
a hearty cheering it was. And on they came, six as fine looking 
young men as I ever saw, with a team of four yokes of beautiful 
cattle, of the Derby breed. The leader of this new party attracted 
our attention. Indeed, there was something about them all which 
commanded respect; not that their dress denoted any difference 
from the general class of Vermont farmers; but perhaps their cor- 
dial reception biassed us in their favor, and we were expecting 
something remarkable in the Meadow Farmers. Certainly we were 
not disappointed. 

As they entered the house the General seemed anxious to get out 
of the bar-room, and no more was said about toddy. It was very 
evident that both the General and the Colonel, and the whole tribe 
of Green Mountain boys, stood somewhat in awe of the Meadow 
Farmers, and seemed to defer most of all to Mr. Gilbert, who was 
the director of the labor in which they were engaged. Mr. Gilbert, 
when he learned that travellers were detained in the inn by the 
violence of the storm, did us the honor to seek us out, and, in lan- 
guage that would do credit to a court, express his condolence at our 
ill luck. We fell easily into conversation with this remarkable man. 
He was anxious to hear the news from the city; asked questions 
unusual for a tiller of the earth; and in twenty minutes convinced 
us that beside being a farmer he was both a scholar and a gentle- 
man. Imagine our surprise when, in taking his leave, our new 
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acquaintance put his hand under his frock, in the manner in which 
countrymen feel for their purse, and took out a card-case and pre- 
sented his card. It matters little to the reader how we made a far- 
ther acquaintance with Mr. Gilbert and his fellow-workers ; how we 
domiciled at Meadow Farm for a month, and became deeply inter- 
ested in the history of these brother men. It is enough to state that 
we did so, and thus came in possession of the facts of our story. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


‘Ture is a Providence that watches over the life of each one of us; and could we see what we are doing 
by our example, by our life and our opinions, as plainly as we see the work we do with our hands, perhaps it 
would be matter of astonishment to us, and might satisfy our craving for more to do with the world.’ 


ANONYMOUS. 


Tue village of Westminster stands on a patch of table-land, 
about forty feet above the level, just large enough for a pretty inland 
village, in one of the south-eastern counties of Vermont. The 
Connecticut river runs not more than a hundred rods to the east of 
its old-fashioned meeting-house. As you approach the place from 
the north, on the New-Hampshire side, the town looks like a fort, 
an artificial embankment of earth, so regular is the shape of the 
level on which it stands. This place was once the capital of the 
State, the frontier of civilization in its progress to the north. One 
can hardly believe it, as he passes through its gloomy street, lined 
with antiquated and uncomfortable looking houses, which have been 
repaired to death ; with here and there a modern abode whose quaint 
contrivances show disease in the mind of the builders. The fact 
is, the place is thoroughly dead. The land is there, Connecticut 
meadow-land, and that is all. Its tavern-stand looks like a haunted 
house, haunted by the ghosts of decayed rum-drinkers ; its old-fash- 
ioned store is unoccupied by customers, and the present incum- 
bent stays there from habit, not profit: his staples are snuff, tobacco, 
and pipes, anti-slavery pamphlets, and temperance tales. The place 
is reformed, and now the abode of quiet: but it was once the centre 
of noise, dissipation, and frolic in that part of the country. It seems 
to be paying penance for its sins, and all the people there look pre- 
maturely old. There is no young man in the place; and if one 
were to see a maiden there, he would take her for an angel on a 
mission of mercy to some suffering soul. 

But it was not so once. A flourishing trade in horses and cattle 
made its streets lively; the sound of the drum and fife was heard 
instead of the cackling of geese now vocal in its desolation; law- 
yers, judges, and juries once strutted in its street, (it has but one 
long street,) and recruiting officers then had a station for the war in 
Canada. However, there never was but one store in the place. 
The owner of that became rich, and frowned away all competitors. 
Mr. Daniel Gilbert kept that store, in which was a rare assortment 
of dry goods and groceries. He kept every thing. He ‘baited’ 
horses; sold drink by the gallon or the glass; tallow candles and 
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wax-lights; broadcloth and home-made. Beside this, he was post- 
master, town-clerk, and justice of the peace; a member of the 
council, and lent money at exorbitant interest. No wonder he 
amassed a fortune! 

Such things never will be again along the valley of the Connec- 
ticut as have been. A man cannot now-a-days pile up money and 
impoverish the farmers about him, for they have learned the secret 
of the mischief, and when they go to trade at the village store they 
keep sober. The old fashion was after this manner: when the good 
farmer and his wife and daughters came to purchase, for politeness’ 
sake they were offered cordials, toddy, and other intoxicating stuffs, 
which made them feel very rich, and they fell an easy prey to these 
vultures, who urged them to buy on credit, until finally their farms 
were mortgaged and they were ruined. We do not say that there 
was a preconcerted wickedriess of this sort; but, by temptation, the 
parties fell into it blindly; the one blinded by avarice, the other by 
drink. 

Mr. Daniel Gilbert was a member of the orthodox church, and a 
constant attendant at all religious meetings; he was ‘able’ in prayer, 
and wore a long cue. Such a man was above suspicion. He could 
do what he pleased. It used to be said that none but respectable 
men wore cues. Rogues had an instinctive horror of such appen- 
dages, they offered to an adversary so good a point of seizure, in 
case they wished to run away. Daniel Gilbert had many sons and 
daughters; the latter were sent to expensive boarding-schools, and 
the sons were prepared for college. But one, a weakly, delicate 
boy, was kept at home, and assisted his father in the store. Noone 
ever expected that Rufus would live to be a man. The doctors 
pronounced his complaints incurable, gave him up, and thus saved 
his life; for from the time that he ceased to take their medicines 
and was left to himself, he began to grow stout and strong. His 
only difficulty was an extremely delicate organization of body and 
mind. He could not endure the cramming process of the iron age 
of school-masters, and was sensitively alive to all objects of suffer- 
ing about him. He began to wilt at school, and was taken home 
to recover his strength. 

Rufus was often left in the store; and many are the instances, 
when from his own purse he made the child of the poor drunkard 
glad with new shoes and stockings, as they came to the store to buy 
rum for their parents. And as he grew older, often would he remon- 
strate with his father against selling the liquid poison to the half- 
starved children; yes, often has the little bare-footed girl who came 
to that store gone home with a basket of meat and bread and com- 
fortably clad, by the interest the young boy made with his mother in 
behalf of humanity. Upon these occasions, when he spoke to his 
father, Daniel would answer: ‘Pooh, pooh, child! what do you 
know about trade? Somebody will sell the stuff to them, and I 
may as well have the profit as the man in the tavern.’ 

‘But, father, the children of these people are starving at home. 
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Little Nancy Grey told me she had eaten no meat for a month; 
nothing but potatoes and butter-milk, that mother sends to them.’ 

‘Well, Grey is a brute, and deserves hanging.’ 

‘Who makes him a brute, father?’ said the timid boy, while tears 
filled his eyes as he pictured little Nancy wading through the snow 
in her bare feet. 

‘Who?’ said the father, regarding his son sternly, and working 
himself into a passion: ‘not I, nor you; the man is clean gone, ever 
since we turned him out of the church for drunkenness. He is a 
drunkard by nature; it can’t be helped. I may as well have the 
profits as any body else.’ 

If Daniel satisfied his conscience, he did not satisfy the mind of 
his son by his reasons. As this conversation was taking place, there 
entered the store a little ragged boy with a basket of eggs. This 
boy’s parents had not got so far as Grey down the hill. He had on 
shoes, pretty well worn, too, and a hat with a part of abrim. He 
had a chubby, bright look, that defied cold and wet. 

‘My ma wants some snuff and a pint of rum, three candles, six 
crackers, and two pipes; and here’s twenty-four fresh eggs,’ said the 
little fellow, with confidence; ‘for we’re going to have company ; 
father says he ’ll take up the balance for bitters.’ 

‘ Well done, my fine fellow! you speak like aman. Rufus, wait 
upon the boy, said Daniel; and he stepped to his desk to credit 
twenty-four eggs to Bill Blake, and charge the items the boy wanted. 

The next morning Bill Blake had drunk up the eight cents due him, 
and went home drunk to breakfast. 

Amid such scenes Daniel hoped his boy Rufus would learn to be 
a country merchant if he lived; but on the contrary the boy con- 
tracted a deep disgust for his father’s traffic, and felt deeply for the 
sins of his parent. ‘When Iam aman,’ he said to his mother, ‘I 
will help these people: why does not father help them, mother? 
He might refuse to sell them liquor, and they can’t afford to buy it 
at the tavern by the glass. Oh! I wish I was a man!’ 

‘Thank God! my 

The mother checked herself; she was implicating her husband to 
his son: ‘ Thank God, Rufus, that you are getting strong; you will 
be a man soon enough for me. You’ll work yourself into a ner- 
vous fever about these poor people: come, go to bed now, and say 
your prayers.’ 

‘ Mother, don’t you think we both ought to pray for these poor 
drunkards ?’ 

‘ Yes, child, for the whole world.’ 
‘And you won't forget to send some meat to Grey’s house to-mor- 
row, will you, mother?’ 
‘No, child; good night.’ 
Happy mother! Heaven watched over the slumbers of the boy; 
heard his prayers, and counted all his tears, and sent messengers of 
help and mercy for every one. He grew in strength of body and 
soul. He became the central spirit of the village; the leader in all 
manly sports, the life of all the winter societies for intellectual and 
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moral improvement. Let it not be supposed our hero became a 
fanatic, a coarse reviler of all bad practices he chanced to be free 
from himself; for a pure philanthropy may warm the bosom of a 
young man; and if heathen philosophers and sages died for the 
sake of truth and their country, can it be thought strange that, with 
the example of saints and a Saviour before him, a young Christian 
should glory in the resolution of devoting himself to the good of his 
race ? 

When the brothers of Rufus came home from college, they were 
surprised to find in him a mind before which they were obliged to 
bow ; powers of argument and language which dimmed their col- 
lege honors, and made their cold learning appear flat and insipid. 
But this was only another proof of the almost forgotten truth, that 
goodness is power. 


A TALK wists zs BROOKS. 


BY MRS. Ll. H. SIGOURN®Y. 


Tue voice of brooks spake to me, as I walked 

At winter noon-day. Up, through icy veils, 

Cold and transparent, glanced their sparkling eyes, 
While ever and anon, as some brief plunge 

Gave them advantage o’er the softening banks, 
They brake their fetters. 


‘Why have ye come forth 
Thus, ere your time, to touch with trembling green 
The taper grass-blades, and the tiny plants 
That on your margin grew ?’ 


‘ They slept so long,’ 
The brooklets said, ‘ we feared the would forget 
The mighty Quickener’s name, who ever decks 
This earth with beauty. So we gently waked 
Their cradle-dream, bidding them learn of us 

Our Maker’s praise, which, murmuring, we repeat.’ 


‘ Make haste on your sweet errand, tuneful brooks! 
Tint these young lips with life, while yet ye may, 
For, lo! stern Winter weaves a stronger chain 
To bind ye, hand and foot. Methinks, I hear 
Even now, his purpose, on the rising blast.’ 


‘ Then,’ they replied, ‘ our lesson is for man: 
When God shall shut the storm-cloud o’er his joys, 
And quell his song, then let him bear, like us, 
In meekness, and in hope.’ 


Hartford, January 21, 1843. b. B. 8. 
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THE VALE OF GLENCOE. 


4 TALE OF SCOTLAND. 


AxsouT noon, one clear day in the month of February, 1692, news 
reached the quiet vale of Glencoe that some of the king’s troops 
would soon arrive, to make for a short time that vale their home. 
A circumstance so unusual created no slight alarm; for, in those 
days of rebellion and disaffection, few who rose in the morning to 
comforts, knew where at night they might rest their heads. The 
soldiers, on their arrival, being questioned as to their intent, declared 
they came but to be quartered peaceably among them for a few 
days. They were well received, and billetted in the usual way. 
All now wore a different aspect. The lasses sought out their best 
attire, to honor, and may be to win, the brave soldier lads that 
brought mirth to their quiet vale 

Merry hearts had assembled at the dwelling of the chief. The 
old piper, his white hair straggling over his furrowed cheeks, for he 
had seen the snows of seventy winters cover his native glen, seemed 
to renew his youth as he gazed with delight on the happy faces and 
light feet of those who did full credit to the wild strains of the spirit- 
stirring pipes. 

Among the group assembled was the fair-haired Edith Campbell, 
with a heart full of happiness, even to running o’er; for that night 
she had listened to a tale of love from lips that knew no guile. 
And well had the glance of her mild blue eyes told the secret of her 
own heart, as she looked confidingly in the face of Duncan Macdo- 
nald, the youngest son of the chief. 

Edith had attracted “the attention of Pierce Cameron, one of the 
officers. Heartless, unrelenting, and treacherous, he was indeed 
well fitted for the task he had undertaken. He had hovered like an 
evil spirit around Edith all the evening. Twice he had offered his 
hand to the fair girl for the dance, and twice had been refused. His 
look of hatred fell on the young lovers unheeded; for, happy in 
themselves, they saw only the bright sun of joy, and dreamed not 
of sorrow’s storm-cloud. He was leaning on the back of a huge 
chair, that had from time immemorial stood in the old wainscotted 
hall where the joyous laugh went round, muttering to himself: ‘She 
smiles on him! Curses on hersmiles! Ay, ay, birds of happiness! 
smile while you may; ere long that smiling lip and love-dimpled 
mouth will be cold as the worm that will banquet on its beauty! 
Yet, he added after a pause, ‘I would have saved her. I would 
have taken her to my warm heart; would have risked the honor of 
a soldier, to save her from the slaughter, and make her, for a while at 
least, my own. But she has scorned me; spurned me; and, heed- 
less of the pang she might inflict, before my sight smiled on another. 
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Ay, smile on! that I may be nerved for the work that begins with 
morning’s dawn.’ 

At this moment something touched his foot. Thinking his dog 
had followed him, he stooped to drag him from beneath the chair. 
He laid his hand, not upon a dog, but upon the rough head of an 
idiot boy. Two vacant eyes met his angry gaze as he dragged the 
listener forth, exclaiming, ‘ Villain, what brought you here?’ The 
boy gathered himself up, shook his shaggy head, and, said, in a pite- 
ous tone: ‘ Davie’s daft!’ ‘Davie’s daft!’* He then kicked the poor 
idiot till his cries attracted the attention of the guests, some of whom 
immediately came to the spot: among the first was Edith; the poor 
boy the while crying in the same piteous tones: ‘ Davie’s daft!’ 
‘Davie’s daft!’ She took him by the hand, saying, as she cast a 
look of scorn on the officer: ‘This, Captain Cameron, is a poor, 
inoffensive idiot boy, who has a home in every house in the vale, 
and the sympathy of every heart that beats init. It were, methinks, 
unworthy the valor of a soldier and the feelings of a man, to treat 
with cruelty one to whom God has denied the power of redressing 
his own wrongs.’ 

‘ Nay, fair Edith, said Cameron, ‘I meant not to harm the boy. 
I thought it was my dog beneath the chair. 'To show you I intended 
not to harm him, I will be friends with him, and ask his pardon. In 
earnest of which I give him this broad crown.’ 

But the boy, as the officer advanced toward him with the piece of 
silver in his hand, shrunk behind Edith, still piteously whining: 
‘Davie’s daft!’ ‘ Davie’s daft!’ 

‘Go, Davie,’ said Edith, ‘go and sit by old Allan. You will there 
be in no danger.’ 

‘Ay; come here, come here, ye daft loun!’ said the old piper, 
‘and dinna be troubling the gentles wi your havers. Do ye no ken 
ye hae nae business at that end o’ the ha’? Little credit ye are to 
me for a’ the pains I hae ta’en to gar ye behave like ither decent 
folk. Sit ye down there! or, deil hae me gin I dinna break your 
head wi’ my drone.’ 

Thus saying, honest Allan blew up his pipes; Davie sat down 
quietly by his side; the lads and lasses resumed their places on the 
floor; and when the piper struck up ‘ The wind that shakes the bar- 
ley, the circumstance of Davie’s disaster was instantly forgotten. 
On went the dance, and merrily passed the laugh and jest, till it 
was announced that the banquet waited: then up rose old Allan, and 
taking precedence of the rest, played as he went the gathering tune 
of the clan. Soon all were seated at the festive board; and well 
did the old chieftain play the host. High filled he the cup of wel- 
come, and gayly passed the time, till the ‘ae short hour ayont the 
twal’ warned them to depart, the chieftain cordially shaking the 
hand of each guest, while old Allan played the well-known air of 
‘Guid night! an’ joy be wi’ you a’!’ 

With happy thoughts Edith sought her pillow; for she had lis- 


* Daft — foolish. 
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tened to a tale that gave joy to her heart, and had made a promise 
that was to join her fate for ever with that of him she loved. 

Edith was parentless. A mother’s care she had never known; 
and three years previous to the period at which this tale commences 
her father had fallen fighting in what he thought a good cause. Her 
dwelling was only a short distance from that of the chief, where 
with a maiden aunt she lived, if not in affluence, at least in comfort 
and content. Edith was the idol of the vale. With spirits light as 
the thistle-down that floated o’er her native hills, and a heart in 
which was garnered every pure and noble sentiment, in her the 
erring found an adviser, the sick a friend, and the afflicted a soother. 
Her heart yearned for something on which to lavish its devotion. 
She had found all she wished in young Macdonald, and she was 
happy. 

It was with bright hopes then that Edith prepared to press her 
pillow. But, never unmindful of her duty to that Being who guards 
and guides the good, before she sought repose she meekly bent the 
knee. As she thus knelt in humble prayer, she heard footsteps 
under her casement; and presently a voice in low tones sung the 
following words: 


‘ THE moon is shining clear, ladye ; 
The moon is shining clear: 
Oh, dinna close your e’e in sleep, 
For danger hovers near, ladye, 
For danger hovers near. 


‘ Then dinna sleep to-night,’ ladye ; 
Oh, dinna sleep to-night; 
For Death will soon be busy here 
Although the stars shine bright, ladye, 
Although the stars shine bright.’ 


Edith rose from her knees, and opening the casement, saw by the 
light of the moon Davie, the idiot boy, beneath. To her question 
of what brought him there, he held up a feather, then a secret token 
much in use to warn friends to fly, and again sung, in half-whispered 
accents : 

‘Up and awa’, ladye; 
Up and awa’! 


Ill guide ye frae danger 
Before the cock craw. 


‘ Death ’s i’ the vale, ladye ; 
Death ’s i’ the vale! 
I hear i’ the night wind 
The coronach and wail. 


‘ Dinna bide here, ladye ; 
Dinna bide here! 
Why linger ye, ladye, 
When death is sae near?’ 


The strain was so wild, the words so fearful, that Edith, sinking 
with fright, yet determined to know the worst, hastily wrapped her 
plaid around her, and descended with noiseless step, to learn from 
her mysterious visiter something more than his wild song imparted. 

On reaching the spot where Davie stood, the only reply she could 
get to her question of what was the meaning of his wild words, 
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was: ‘Death’s i’ the vale, ladye!’ ‘Death’s i’ the vale!’ And 
seizing her hand, he almost dragged her along the path that led to 
the old chieftain’s dwelling. 

‘I cannot go there, said Edith, ‘the family are all asleep !’ 

‘Sae muckle the waur,’ replied Davie ; ‘ but we maun wauk them. 
Gin ye lo’e the young eagle, gang till his eyrie and wauk him while 

e may.’ 

They had now reached the door of the dwelling. At this moment 
a blue light was seen to ascend, about a quarter of a mile from 
them. Davie on perceiving it clapped his hands in agony. ‘It’s 
ower late!’ he cried, wildly, ‘it’s ower late! In, ladye, in; and 


 dinna stir till Davie comes back again!’ So saying, he fled swiftly 


up the vale. 

Edith had now no alternative but to knock and gain admittance. 
Soon she heard footsteps; and a well-known voice asked, ‘ Who 
knocks?’ ‘It is Edith Duncan, was the trembling reply. Instantly 
the door was thrown open ; and her lover, in alarm, asked the cause 
of her visit. Soon the tale was told; but before young Macdonald 
could reply, a wild cry was heard, and Davie, breathless and covered 
with blood, rushed into the hall. 

‘Come!’ he cried, ‘the pass is no guarded! The bluid-hounds 
are out, but ye may yet rin free!’ 

Shouts of murder were now heard amid the clashof arms. They 

had barely time to close, bolt and bar, before a party of soldiers was 
heard at the door. Macdonald woke his father, and begged him to 
fly. 
” No,’ said the old chieftain, ‘I will not fly till I know wherefore I 
fly. My son, place Edith in safety, and if flight be necessary we 
will through the pass and join you. I cannot think they come with 
ill intent. I have taken the oath of allegiance and have a letter of 
protection. Iam therefore safe.’ 

The knocking still continued at the door. Davie, who had been 
absent a few minutes, now returned. He had unfastened the case- 
ment of a large window at the back of the house, and seizing 
Edith’s hand, he said: ‘ Dinna stay, ladye; dinna stay. The pass 
is no guarded, and death’s i’ the vale!’ 

Davie now led the way, Edith and Macdonald following; the 
wild cries of murder and death ringing in their ears as they fled 
toward the mountain-pass. The massacre had begun. Men, women, 
and children were seen flying in wild disorder, while the fires that 
rose from the burning dwellings of the doomed clan gave noon-day’s 
light to the gray dawn of: morning. 

The boy slacked not his pace till he had piloted them safely 
through the pass; then suddenly stopping, he said: ‘ Ladye, Davie 
can gang nae farther. I kenn’d I wud die; for he struck hard wi’ 
the braid-sword, and then fired.’ 

‘And who, poor boy, could have had the heart to strike thee?’ 
asked Edith, as she looked in his pale face. 

‘Captain Cameron,’ replied Davie, ‘and I never did him ill’ 

‘May the fiends torment him!’ exclaimed the young chieftain, 
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‘for harming one so helpless. The vow will serve thee little, poor 
fellow ; but I swear to avenge thy wrongs should the proud soldier 
ever cross my path!’ 

‘Oh, try Duncan, try to bear him to some place where we can find 
help!’ said Edith, as she bent over the poor boy. 

‘Dinna mind me, ladye; and dinna seek help on this side the 
border, said Davie, as he pressed his hand to his wounded side. 
‘There’s nae langer a hame for the Macdonalds amang the yellow 
broom and blooming heather. Davie will never .mair see the muir- 
cock rise whirring frae its nest, nor watch the bonnie plovers flee 
ower the muirland. Davie’s race is run; but ye are safe, ladye, 
gin ye can cross the border; and Davie may as weel die. The 
bonnie biggins are a’ brunt down that used to be his bield; and the 
kind voices that bade him come ben, are a’ hushed and ‘still !’ 

It was by this time broad day-light. On the left of the road was 
a thicket, and something that bore the appearance of a rude shed, 
which had probably been used by hunters when chasing the moun- 
tain deer. To this they bore the wounded boy. Edith spread her 
plaid, and on it Macdonald carefully placed Davie. All fear of pur- 
suit was lost in anxiety for the poor lad, to whom, in all probability, 
they owed their lives; and who had risked his, without a murmur, 
to save them. They could perceive, as they occasionally cast a 
glance toward the road, those who had escaped the slaughter flying 
to seek safety and shelter among the neighboring clans. Duncan, 
anxious as he was for the fate of his parents, could not leave Edith 
alone with the dying boy. Dreading to hail from their sheltering- 
place their flying clansmen, no alternative remained but to rest con- 
tent, and trust to that Providence who had hitherto protected them. 

Edith sat resting poor Davie’s head upon her lap, endeavoring to 
staunch the blood that flowed abundantly from his wounds. ‘It’s 
nae use, ladye; it’s nae use. I maun gang the lang gaet. I wad 
hae liked to lie 7’ the vale amang the kind hearts that aye welcomed 
me wi a smile, and whiles pitied me wi’ a tear; but it maunna be. 
A stranger sod maun cover Davie’s breast, and stranger’s footseps 
press it. And may be, ladye,’ he continued, while his voice trem- 
bled, and a tear stood in his eye, ‘may be ye may pass the spot; 
and gin ye but say ‘ Puir Davie!’ I think I’ll ken your voice; for my 
heart has aye loupt at a kind word; and I dinna think I can ever 
sleep sae sound, or be sae cauld, that I canna feel kindness. He 
strove to raise himself on his elbow; it was nature’s last effort. He 
fixed his glassy eyes on the face of Edith; endeavored to speak 
again, but utterance was denied: and in afew minutes the spirit of 
the idiot boy had winged its way to a brighter world. 

As Edith and Duncan bent in sorrow over their departed friend, 
they were startled by a deep-drawn sigh; and on raising their eyes, 
beheld Pierce Cameron with folded arms gazing on them. 

‘Cowardly wretch!’ exclaimed Duncan, as he sprung to his side, 
‘behold your work! You have sent to his eternal rest one who 
would have turned aside to spare the worm that was in his path! 
But I have sworn to avenge him!’ 
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The officer mournfully shook his head, while he replied, in a voice 
of deep sadness: ‘ He is already avenged — fearfully avenged. I 
have witnessed a scene of bloodshed this morning that will live in 
my memory while memory remains; and my last moments will be 
embittered by the part I have taken in the deed. But no time is to 
be lost; I sought you here to save you. I have sent the soldiers on 
another track. There,’ said he, handing a paper to Duncan, ‘there 
is a protection that will enable you to pass unmolested.’ 

‘But my father?’ said Duncan. 

‘Alas!’ replied Cameron, ‘there lives not one in the vale of 
Glencoe to tell of the dreadful slanghter! And now,’ he added, as 
he threw a cloak to Duncan, and fastened his own round the neck 
of Edith, ‘go while you may.’ 

Edith pointed to the corpse of poor Davie. 

‘ Leave that to me, fair Edith,” said Cameron. ‘He shall have a 
grave in the vale he loved; and the tear of regret shall bedew it 
from eyes that have seldom wept. And now,’ said he, taking a 
hand of each, ‘farewell! We may never meetagain. But in after 
years, should you hear of Pierce Cameron as one that good mem 
love, think, fair Edith, that you were the light that shone on his 
path and guided him to virtue,’ 


LINES 


ADDRESSED TO THE LATE WILIIAM HH. SIMMONS, ON RETURNING FROM HIS LECTURE ON THE BRITISH POETS. 
. 

Lorp, man! ye made me fidgin fain, 
Sae weel ye tauld the bonnie strain 

*O’ Rosie Burns; 
An’ gie’d the poets your regard, 
Frae sightless John to Avon’s bard, 

Just i’ their turns. 


I, whiles mysel’ may string out rhymes, 
Ca’d up by joys o’ former times, 

Poor worthless stuff; 
Yet they to me a thrill impart, 
That often gars a tear to start; 

An’ that’s enough. 


They whiles may tell o’ bracken rocks, 
Where shepherds watch their bleating flocks 
At sultry noon ; 
And whiles o’ birken groves may tell, 
And sometimes o’ the heather-bell, 
Low bending to the moon. 


Faith, lad! ye hae stirred up my Muse, 
Wha says she ‘ll no her aid refuse ; 
But, first of a’, 
Lord send ye lang to haud your ain, 
A stranger still to care and pain: 
Peace on ye fa’! - 
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Witn Hebe’s smile, Minerva’s lofty air, 

(Her shape more faultless, and her face more fair 
Than the famed statue, master-piece of art,) 
Theme of each tongue, and magnet of each heart: 
Resplendent moon among the twinkling stars, 
Avre ia beauty’s palm unrivalled wears. 

Not snow more white, more pure, nor half so cold 
As the breast shaded by those locks of gold: 

For snows dissolve before the genial sun, 

Their coldness lose, and warm to ocean run; 

But love nor hate e’er moves that soul of ice, 
Almost as dead to virtue as to vice. 

Matchless alike her mien, her form and face, 

Her looks are transport and her motions grace ; 
Gazing on her, the tongue forgets to move, 

And the fixed eye is eloquent of love ; 

While every nerve, with bursting rapture strung, 
Youth maddens at the sight, and age grows young. 
But, should the fair her wonted silence Seesk. 
You ’d pray the breathing statue might not speak! 
She, whom the goddess silent, all adore, 
Talks — and, poor drivelling mortal! charms no more. 


SPRING AND OTHER MATTERS. 


BY PETER STUBBS, SCHOOLMASTER. 


VeRILy, ‘the time of the singing of birds hath come;’ and if the 
voice of the turtle is"not heard in the land, I am nevertheless 
cheered by the music of the merry frog, who at twilight croaks his 
evening song, bathing the while his green and pliant limbs in a 
bubbling pool before my door... Blessed Spring! even to me, old 
and wearied, the slave, through the long months, of many sturdy 
and rebellious little masters, does its breath bring sweets and rein- 
vigorated energy. From my window, which I dare now to keep 
open, since winter has retreated, I hear the carol of birds and see 
the gambols of milk-white lambs: I see bright-eyed maidens gath- 
ering flowers in the fields; their hair, burnished into golden hues by 
the rays of the setting sun, floats loosely in the breeze; and I 
almost forget that I am growing old, and that their silvery notes 
and sweet looks will soon be lost tome. The noise and bustle of 
the school-room is over; the shuffling of busy little feet disturbs me 
not; the loud whisper and the suppressed laugh no longer arouse 
my ire; and the birchen rod, mine emblem of office and authority, 
is not now a terror to juvenile offender. And here, with the mul- 
tiform beauties of the earth around me, and with the gentle south 
wind soothing my senses, do I most reverently thank the Great 
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Parent of all things for this most comfortable presence of the 
spring! 

a gently the green herbage springs up from the moist soil! 
and the tender leaves, how quietly do they emerge from the swollen 
buds and hail the sun; while little pale flowers, first-fruits of the 
year, peep gayly forth-from the dead leaves that cover the forest 
paths, smiling, as it were, over the graves of their short-lived pre- 
decessors. As I wander amidst these beauties, and feel the health- 
ful breeze come like an ancient friend to warm my heart, is it 
strange that I forget for a time all little cares and inquietudes, or 
cheat myself into the belief that all this garniture of hill and vale is 
put forth for my enjoyment, although I own not a rood of land 
between the equator and the pole? 

The verdure of the landscape, the foliage of the trees, and the 
incense of early flowers, conspire to call us from our cloistered 
retirements and worship at the shrine of nature. A walk in the 
forests at this season is a far more soothing recreation than can be 
found in fashionable drives, or in any of the amusements which the 
moderns have invented for the purpose of ‘killing time.” He who 
can patiently watch the squirrel in his playful moods, or behold 
with interest the industrious labors of the bee and the ant; who 
can travel a long league in search of the blue-eyed violet and the 
yellow dandelion, and feel himself rewarded if he can at last pluck 
them from the nook of a fence or on the margin of some quiet 
stream, will not often require the advice of a physician or the homily 
of a moralist. He cannot be essentially a bad man who cares for 
these things. His human imperfections will grow gradually less 
who communes with nature often and long; and he will return 
from every ramble not a sadder but a wiser man. If he seeks the 
depths of the forest, his mind attuned to natural harmony, he will 
be visited with many chastened emotions and sober contemplations, 
which elsewhere can seldom be inspired. He will see around him 
in mingled array the evidences of life and death, of growing 
strength and mouldering decay, as plainly as he sees them who 
studies merely man and his works. He will there find the shrub 
growing from the mould of time-worn oaks, itself to thrive, fall, and 
be succeeded by another shoot in due time; and what more than 
this can he learn, who watches the successions of generations of 
men that live and pass away? These rural reflections will not, it 
is true, make a man learned; but they will teach him the art of 
contentment, and may perchance exhibit to his eyes the fairy form of 
happiness, which to the mass of mankind is a phantom, an illusion, 
adream. I confess, that at times I have a faint, half-belief in many 
of the mythological fancies of the ancients; and in my random 
rambles I can see, or which is the same, fancy that I see, naiads 
arise from every welling fountain, and light-footed nymphs come 
forth from every grove; I fancy the air to be peopled with an 
infinite number of spirits; and I certainly feel none the worse for 
their neighborhood. 

Nor can I ever sit down at the foot of a great tree without indulg- 
ing a thought upon the fortunes of those who once roamed beneath 
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its shade with howiading step, and penal and sontacibed’: all ‘this fair 
expanse of plain, valley, lake, and hill. The warrior with his 
plume and belt —lithe, fierce, and brave; the hunter, in more peace- 
ful garb, stealthily pursuing the deer; the council-fire where age 
and experience are met and reverenced by youth and valor ; the 
lodge of peace where the lively tale and the wild legend go round ; 
the : song and dance of braves and maidens in the ‘ month of flow- 
ers;’ these are the forms and these the scenes that grow into 
distinct pictures before me. Lulled into repose by the music of the 
wind among the branches of giant-trees, these ‘thick-coming fan- 
cies’ arise unbidden and become realities. 

Other reflections at times intervene. Idle as it may be, I often 
look at an oak in the forest, and think of the vicissitudes in the 
world’s history which it has outlived. While it has been shooting 
noiselessly up from an acorn into a giant among its fellows, watered 
by the rains and strengthened by the storms of heaven, the whole 
world has been revolutionized and changed. During its time, 
nations have come and gone; kingdoms and the laws which gov- 
erned them have perished; creeds have flourished and decayed, 
and those who persecuted with those who suffered in their names 
have gone into the ‘shadowy land,’ where creeds and opinions 
avail them not. It has lived, perchance, since Charlemagne 
cemented his empire; was fanned by the same airs that floated 
the banners of the first crusaders; was in its prime when the fac- 
tions of York and Lancaster were discoloring the earth with blood ; 
and was only growing into a green old age when the pilgrims in 
the Mayflower were braving the storms of the ocean, on their way 
to this the land of their refuge. Is not such a monument worthy of 
a moment's thought and observation? And may not the flower that 
blossoms at its base be an object of care to its great Author? Why 
should we poor mortals arrogate to ourselves the exclusive care 
and providence of the Creator? Beauty and strength exist in the 
natural world, in infinite varieties ; and in all humility let us remem- 
ber that ourselves and the inanimate plant have one author, and are 
doomed to rest at last in the same silent earth. 

When winter comes, with its storms and blasts, desolating the 
fairest scenery, and blocking up the by-ways and paths with snow, 
I sometimes grow dissatisfied with the monotony of the country, 
and covet the close neighborhood of cities, the life and stir of con- 
gregated thousands, and the joyful animation that then pervades 
the social communities. But as soon as spring comes, with its soft 
airs and living beauties, I am thankful that I am not shut up in 
brick-and-mortar lanes, with the noise of carriages, and carts, and 
shrill cries sounding in my ears. I have no partiality for the vil- 
lainous smells that come up from a thousand gutters and alleys, and 
cannot conceal my antipathy to the inhaling of quantities of dust 
shaken from a thousand busy feet. It is then that one can be fully 
contented with those rustic pleasures which are strangers to the 
pale-faced citizen. These homely delights are derived from simple 
appearances and events, from inanimate and living things which 
long acquaintanceship only can render interesting. Ido not profess 
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to be a philosopher; indeed, I confess my ignorance of most of the 
ologies ; but I aver, that without any deep learning, the humming of 
bees, the voices of birds, the sound of running waters, the shooting 
plant, and the opening flower have each a grace and a meaning to 
the moralist. That meaning, however, is not apparent to the mere 
casual visitant or spectator. To him they are mere nonentities, fit 
only to amuse a school-boy in his rambles, or a love-lorn damsel in 
her sentimental moods. How can the man whose head is filled with 
sales of stocks, foreign news, or with the fluctuations in politics or 
commerce, pause to enumerate, much less to admire, these things in 
detail? He knows, indeed, that the country is beautiful in the 
‘travelling season, and he therefore makes an excursion into it 
occasionally; but he is careful to get himself jammed into a crowd 
at some dusty watering-place where idle people congregate to see 
and be seen. Yet his heart is not there; his active mind, long 
accustomed to the excitement of business, is absent doing duty 
among legers, bill-books, and cash accounts, or is devoted to some 
political movement for the benefit doubtless of his ‘free and inde- 
pendent fellow-citizens ;’ or, if present at all, it is wondering what 
the deuce its owner will find for dinner. He takes in the scenery 
and sights as one takes physic — because it is prescribed to him. 

Ask such an one if he has ever gone forth on an eminence in 
the morning to see the sun rise; if he has seen the golden rays 
strike the quivering dew-drops, until every leaf and blade of grass 
seemed sparkling with gems and diamonds; if he has watched the 
clouds with their light and airy forms dancing and chasing each 
other across the firmament, or the curtains of mist fade slowly from 
the sight, revealing by gradual removes all the varied scenery of the 
landscape? Ask him if he has listened in the dense woods to the 
music of the myriad sounds which in a still day arse from their 
depths ; or if it has pleased him to hear the quick rain-drops fall 
with a pattering sound upon the thirsty earth? He will hardly 
know the meaning of your inquiries, and will inevitably set you 
down for a babbling dreamer. Yet he too is observant in his way; 
but his thoughts are directed to some scheme of ambition or aggran- 
dizement; to the richly-freighted vessel ploughing its way from the 
‘farthest Ind,’ or very likely to a launch of hides on the coast of 
California. 

I dread to have the spring depart, for with its decadence comes 
the summer; not but that the summer has its immeasurable beau- 
ties and treasures; but with it there will inevitably come those 
butterflies of fashion that flit around us periodically, driving from 
the minds of us sober people all quiet contemplations; and they 
have an idea in their heads that they are enjoying themselves! 
A most unhappy sight to me is a ‘pleasure party. You may see 
of a summer’s day a dozen gayly-dressed persons broiling and toil- 
ing about from steam-boat to rail-road, fuming and fretting from one 
point to another, jostling at every step some rivals in this recreation. 
They have come a thousand miles or more to enjoy themselves, but 
they did not count the cost. They bring with them all the little 
mimickries, the insignificant little nothings, which they have been 
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taught to regard as of vast importance, and they miss a thousand 
others that would not bear transportation. These unfortunates are 
necessarily circumscribed in their movements. If they tread the 
ploughed field they get soiled; and a soiled dress is a very, very 
bad matter for a lady, and a terrible catastrophe to some gentlemen. 
Then they cannot go abroad in the morning, because the lawn and 
the leaves in the forest are wet; they dare not venture out of an 
evening, for the paths are uncertain, and the falling dew is any 
thing but sanative; and perhaps in a nocturnal ramble they might 
tread on a worm, or an unlucky frog might hop across their path. 
But at mid-day they sally forth, bedecked with ribbons and laces, in 
kid gloves and soft slippers, and see the mere outward semblance 
of things. After all their pleasant toil, they go home as they came, 
with some indistinct ideas of cattle with and without horns; of the 
weary labors of the husbandman; of glimpses caught by accident of 
some green spot; and verily they have seen the country. ©. 
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I xnew her in the dawning of her years: 

Sweet child! she was as wildly beautiful 

As the young fawn in Sidon’s palmy vale. 
Whither she fled on her elastic steps, 

The flowers uncrushed proceeded in their bloom, 
As if a zephyr had but glanced them by. 

Her smile was as far-spreading as the light 

Out of the rosy chambers of the East ; 

Her laugh contagion, loving to be caught; 

Her voice was like a sudden gush of joy, 

And oh! so clear in its delightful tone, 

That not more sweetly sound the warbling birds 
When sunshine breaks the darkness of the storm! 
She through the gates of childhood had just passed : 
She had not risen to glorious woman’s years, 
But in that heaven of beauty hung between, 
Where hangs the rose in its meridian age, 
Betwixt its early budding and its prime. 

Oh! for a pencil dipped in tender hues, 

For words of beauty, to outmatch her form, 
What time the hectic burst upon her cheek, 
Whose baleful fire I could have quenched with tears! 
Her airy form seemed vanishing away, 

Bursting anew from Love’s convulsive grasp, 
Till nothing but the spirit stayed behind, 
Blazing from the deep socket of the eye. 

Who that has seen the soul concentre there, 
Shedding phosphoric brightness round decay, 
But sets a keen watch on the trembling lips, 
And failing tenement, like some guarded nest 
From whence we wait the uprising of the bird 2 
But angel’s wings are swifter than the sun, 

And light their golden plumage passing by. 

And she is gone! each sweet, attractive grace, 
By limner’s art unable to be caught, 

Is flown from eyes devouring with their sight, 
And weeping till their very fount is dry! 
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O! sue is beautiful! no jewelled band 
Is needed to enclasp her temples fair, 
Nor gems to sparkle in her raven hair, 
Or mar the whiteness of her snowy hand. 
Her bosom, like a sea by zephyrs fanned, 
Rolls its soft billows, and conceals no care ; 
For, like the winged dwellers of the air 
That wheel in. glad « career o’er sea and land, 
Her heart is free and joyous. May no tear 
F’er dim her flashing eye, nor sorrow fade 
The roses of her cheek, or ever shade 
The fancies of her soul! but ever near 
Be friends ; and may her day of life be made 
Bright at its noon —its sunset warm and clear! 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 





Mrs. Cuow.tes was the name of an elderly lady who was the 
confidential adviser of Harry Harson, in all emergencies; and as he 
regarded the unexpected addition of the child to his family i in that 
light, he determined to speak with her on the subject without loss 
of time; and toward her dwelling he accordingly directed his steps. 

It was in a dim, unfrequented part of the city; one of those out- 
of-the-way, shut-up streets, which are found in the heart even of 
this great, ever-changing metropolis, where the casual tread of a 
passer-by awakens echoes which startle the quiet tenants of the 
neighborhood, and draws to the windows heads and faces, and caps 
and head- -gear, that might have belonged to the last century. Grass 
grows in the crevices of the stones in the summer season; and tall 
weeds, taking root in the gutters and on the eaves of the houses, 
nod sociably to plants of the same vagabond family, who, more 
. aspiring than themselves, have gained a foothold in the moss which 
clings to the roofs. Time has played queer antics in other parts of 

the city, and made a fearful pulling down, remodelling, building up, 
laying out of streets; shutting up gardens, extinguishing blinking 
old windows, altering gray antiquated houses into prim, fashionable 
new ones; and throwing such an air of dashing juvenility about 
their crumbling frames, that those who had grown old in their pre- 
cincts became sad to see the change. These, and many things of a 
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like nature, had been going on in other parts of the town; but this 
little spot had dodged the general improvement, and now had a 
frightened, wary expression, and seemed to.eye with suspicion every 
one who broke in upon its solitude. 

It was in this quiet nook, and in a sleepy old house, with wooden 
shutters and a great semicircular cut in each of them, like a half- 
closed eye, that the lady lived. She was a widow; and many 
years since had deposited a cross-grained husband under the 
ground, much to the satisfaction of her friends, but to her own great 
grief; for she was a warm-hearted, high-tempered woman, and in 
spite of his foibles had clung to the gnarled old trunk, around which 
her affections had twined themselves in youth, with a devotion 
unaccountable to all. Harry Harson had been the friend of her 
husband, and at his death he became hers. Year in and year out 
he had come and gone to and from that house, as unceremoniously 
as if it had been his own; and always found a hand to welcome 
him, and a ready smile to greet him and his dog; not but that he 
and the lady had had their hours of storm as well as sunshine; for, 
. to tell the truth, high words often passed between them; but even 
though they might occasionally part in dudgeon, it was forgotten by 
both, and the next evening for Harry’s visit saw him there, the 
same as ever; and he always found the great oaken arm-chair 
drawn out, his pipe filled, and a mug of hot. toddy, mixed by the 
widow’s own hand, waiting his arrival; just as if his arrival were a 
matter of course. 

It was a Christmas day, or rather the day was fast fading into 
twilight, as Harry turned the corner of the street in which Mrs. 
Chowles lived. He was in a gay mood that evening. His step 
was light and buoyant, and he hummed a merry old Christmas song 
as he went. Occasionally he broke off to bestow a friendly word 
upon Spite, who close at his heels and as gay as his master, ambled 
along on three legs; the fourth, after an affectation common to 
small dogs, being kept as a corps de reserve, and only used to aid 
him in skipping over a gutter, or a puddle of unusual magnitude. 

Harry Harson had passed his Christmas evenings with the 
widow as long as he could remember. It was a pleasant thing to 
see how familiarly he raised the latch and with what confidence he 
walked in, like one sure of a welcome. As one of the neighbors 
sagaciously observed, ‘it was a sight to see him.’ 

He stepped briskly across the cleanly-swept room, into which 
the street-door opened, and with a free-and-easy air knocked at the 
door of an inner room, into which none but Mrs. Chowles and a 
few of her especial cronies were admitted. 

‘Who’s there?’ demanded a shrill voice. 

Her visiter did not answer, but repeated his knock, and stood with 
his full face beaming with fun, ready to enjoy her surprise, when 
she should open the door and discover who was there. But it did 
not open as soon as he expected, and the same voice exclaimed, 
‘Get you gone. I want none of your company. No one shall 


come in at this hour, not even if it were honest old Harry Harson 
himself.’ 
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‘I have something of importance to tell you, and I came early, 
said Harry, not a little humbled; which same humility deprived his 
voice of so much of its usual hearty tone that the woman did not 
recognize it. 

‘Away with you!’ she repeated, in the same exalted key. ‘ You 
may knock till doom’s day; but come in you shan’t !’ 

Harry’s heart was full. Man and boy, for thirty years, he had 
spent his Christmas evenings in that little back-room. He had had 
the same corner, the same chair, and the same little tripod-stand on 
which to place his toddy, and rest the end of his long pipe, as he 
smoked; and now he was turned away like a dog! He thumped 
the end of his stick on the floor, as much as to say that he hoped 
the devil might catch him if ever he crossed that threshold again. 
He cast a glance at Spite, who had turned short upon his auxiliary 
leg, and was looking at him with an eye whose expression indi- 
cated that if his master stomached that he was not the man he took 
him to be, and turned to go. 

There was something in that peculiar thump of the cudgel, and 
in the step of the man, which caught the ear of the lady, who was 
listening at the key-hole for the purpose of being ready with a 
retort to any reply with which the intruder might feel disposed to 
favor her, and she opened the door only in time to catch a glimpse 
of the broad-skirted coat of a man, and the tightly-curled tail of a 
dog, as they passed out. 

‘Harry Harson! Harry Harson! I say, exclaimed she, in turn 
almost melted to tears, as she saw her warm-hearted crony leaving 
her house fairly miffed. ‘Come back, Harry! Where are you 
going ?’ 

Harry heard her well enough, but he would not give in at once, 
and went stoutly out into the street; for he well knew that there 
was another entrance to the house, which the widow could reach 
from within much sooner than he could from without; and he 
walked slowly to give her time. True to his expectation, the widow 
was there, and as he was passing, without saying a word, she seized 
him by the arm and dragged him through a blind alley, and across 
divers passages, cluttered up with pails, pots, pans, and other myste- 
rious utensils for family purposes; nor did she release her grasp until 
she had fairly seated him in his usual corner. Having him safely 
caged, she felt that she might with propriety indulge a slight out- 
break of anger, and turning sharply upon him, she asked: 

‘ What’s the meaning of this, Harry? What put in your head to 
treat an old friend after this fashion? I’m ashamed of you!’ 

‘ You would not let me in,’ said Harson, gravely. 

‘Who knew it was you?’ rejoined the widow. 

‘You said, even if it was me, that I should n’t come in,’ replied 
Harson. ' 

‘Yes, but I did n’t know that your two ears were within hearing. 
I wanted to make what I said impressive. But come; have done 
with this; I’ll have no squabbling on Christmas day.’ 

‘Ah! Spite, poor Spite! Spite! Spite! Spite!’ said she, turning 
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to the dog, and snapping her fingers in the most insinuating man- 
ner; but Spite, dog and pup, had been there as punctually and 
nearly as long as his master; and although a small dog, he was a 
high-stomached one. He felt that he had been turned off too; and 
was not to be brought round at the first word; so, after looking 
coldly at her, he turned stiffly away, and walked with a tight tail to 
a corner, like a dog resolved not to be taken in by specious profes- 
sions. But the widow knew the soft spot in the dog’s heart as well 
as in his master’s. So she got up, took from a shelf in the kitchen 
a small woollen mat, and placing it directly in front of the fire, 
again made friendly overtures. Spite by this time had discovered 
that the corner which he had selected for his retreat was somewhat 
over-ventilated by a large rat-hole in its immediate vicinity, and 
being an invalid, and subject to attacks of rheumatism, in the lower 
joint of his right-hind leg, suffered himself to be mollified, and was 
finally induced, as an act of great condescension, to repose upon 
the mat aforesaid, where he dozed and snored for the rest of the 
evening, occasionally enlivening the conversation by a sudden sharp 
yelp, as, awakened by the heat, he testily shifted his position, and 
turned his cold side to the fire. 

It was a snug, warm little room in which they were, serving 
partly as a kitchen and partly as a gossiping-room for the widow 
and her cronies. A high dresser, with plates, pans, kettles, and 
snow-white crockery glittering in the light of the fire, and reflecting 
fifty little fires on their surfaces, stood in one corner. In another, 
was a wide, antiquated mahogany table, as black as jet, and shining 
so that one might see his face in it; and standing cheek by jowl 
with it was a huge mahogany bureau, with two brass handles 
hanging like door-knockers to each drawer. Then there were 
wide-seated chairs with great crooked legs, and leathern bottoms, 
and prim little wooden ones with straight legs and uncomfortable 
backs, and low wooden stools for the feet, and a queer, oddly- 
shaped diminutive arm-chair with a mended leg, probably intended 
for the use of some old-fashioned child. On the floor was a thick, 
soft rag-carpet, covering the whole of it, excepting the great stone 
hearth which extended at least five feet into the room; and lastly, 
on the edge of this same hearth, was a small mahogany stand with 
three legs, on which stood Harry Harson’s mug of hot toddy; and 
on which rested Harry Harson’s elbow, and the end of his long 
pipe; and beside which was a capacious arm-chair, with a high 
back and huge carved arms, and a pair of bandy legs, in which was 
seated the burly figure of Harson himself. 

The widow drew a chair to the small stand, and taking up her 
work, seated herself near the light and commenced sewing. Her 
companion lighted his pipe, and permitting it to rest idly on the 
table, looked around the room. 

‘You are very snug here, Mrs. Chowles,’ said he, after he had 
finished his survey. ‘ Very snug; you must be very happy here.’ 

The widow glanced hastily at him, and replied: ‘ Yes, yes, 
Harry, Iam quite contented —at least I hope Iam; but I’ve been 
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happier here; and one can’t always forget. But all is very com- 
fortable about me; and I’ve much to be thankful for. I know it, 
Harry ; and I endeavor always to keep it in my mind.’ 

Harson for some moments did not interrupt the pause which suc- 
ceeded the reply of the woman; and when he did, his words caused 
Mrs. Chowles to look at him with some surprise; for he murmured, 
as if speaking to himself: ‘ Poor child! so young, and to have seen 
so much suffering!’ 

Apparently unconscious that he had spoken, Harson resumed his 
pipe, and surrounded himself with a thick halo of smoke, without 
saying another word. Mrs. Chowles, however, broke in upon his 
reverie by inquiring where his wits were; a question which caused 
the old man to look up more bewildered than ever, for at that 
moment the objects of her inquiry were very busily engaged with 
the child whom he had left under his own roof. Drawing his chair 
closer to the chimney-place, stretching his feet to the fire, and 
having excited the curiosity of the widow to agony-pitch by telling 
her that he had something of importance to communicate, and by 
delaying this communication until he had looked at his dog to see 
that he was comfortable; and by clearing his throat and sipping his 
toddy, and by puffing deliberately at his pipe to clear his ideas, and 
by getting up to shake the cushion of his chair, and by sundry other 
small performances, usually preparatory to confidential communica- 
tions, which nearly bring about the death of the expectant listener, 
if such listener be of a fidgetty temperament, Harson began his 
story, and recounted such meagre particulars respecting the child as 
he had been able to glean in the course of the day. 

And few enough they were; a detail of want, sickness, and suf- 
fering; yet mingled with them all, was a vague recollection of better 
days, of times and places, and even of persons, which started up in 
her memory in fitful flashes like familiar things, and then faded 
away until she thought that she must have seen them only in 
dreams, and that wretchedness was the only reality she had ever 
known. She had a dim fancy, too, of a kind face, which long 
since had looked upon her often and often, and liad smiled upon 
her, and pressed its shadowy lips to her cheek. It seemed like 
that of an old friend; and even long after other things had grown 
less vivid in her memory, that face lingered; but it was growing 
more and more dim, and it sometimes made her sad to think so; 
for she felt as if an old friend were leaving her for ever. Child as 
she was, she had thought much of it, and wondered why that same 
face should appear so often, and why she should love it above all 
others, and whether she had ever seen it elsewhere. She sup- 
posed she had not; for, except in these occasional and twilight 
fancies, she had no recollection of having been otherwise than she 
now was. These, and many other glimmerings of memory, mingled 
with such sad realities of her history as made his heart ache, Har- 
son had gathered from the child, as she sat that morning on a small 
bench at his feet, with her head leaning against his knee. 

Mrs. Chowles laid down her work as he went on; and drawing 
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still closer to him, and leaning her cheek on her hand, and fixing 
her eyes on his, listened with deep interest and without interrupting 
him. She was a warm-hearted woman, that widow, and long 
before the story was concluded she had formed a plan for the child. 
She thought how snugly she could put up a little bed in that room 
for her, and how cheerful she would make the house, for the old 
woman was sociably inclined; and although she was not at all ata 
loss for cronies, among the stiff-capped dames of her neighborhood, 
still she longed for the merry ring of a child’s voice. How cheerful 
and young she felt as she thought of it! How bright and youthful 
her withered cheek became, and how her dark eyes lighted up to 
the old lustre, which had made these things not to be gazed on 
with impunity in days gone by! Every thing was settled in her 
mind. The child was to come to her house, live with her, and 
sleep in that very room. She would be a pleasant companion on 
the long evenings, and would make her fire-side quite gay when 
Harry should come to visit them. But Harson’s final words put an 
end to her plans. 

‘Well, Mrs. Chowles,’ said he, ‘she’s under my roof, and so help 
me Heaven! there she shall stay until I can better her situation. 
She has left a brother in the place she came from; but she knows 
nothing of the city, and can’t even tell the name of the street where 
it was, although she would know the spotif she saw it. To-morrow 
I shall apply at the police for a warrant against the woman. The 
child says her name is Blossom; and perhaps the knowledge of 
that, may put the officers on the nght track to find her house. We 
must get the boy out of her hands, or this child will never be 
herself.’ 

The widow looked long and wistfully at the old man, as if 
desirous of saying something. At last she inquired: 

‘Wo'n’t she trouble you, Harry? Wo'n’t she be in the way in 
your house ?’ ; 

‘Not a whit!’ replied Harson. ‘ Beside, widow,’ said he, assum- 
ing more than his usual earnestness, ‘suppose she were? what 
then? Should I fling her back to those from whom she came, and 
leave her, pure and spotless as she now is, in the power of those 
who would make her what I blush to name? Surely not, surely 
not! Mrs. Chowles, can you advise such a course ?’ 

As he spoke, Harson rested his pipe on the table and looked in 
the face of his friend with a grave seriousness, which showed that 
he was not a little troubled at such a suggestion from such a 
quarter. 

‘I did not mean that, said Mrs. Chowles, not a little confused at 
the misinterpretation of her meaning. ‘I thought that if she were 
in your way, and you having always been a single man, and unused 
to the ways of children, might have found her a burden, that, as I 
was here, and alone, perhaps you might spare her to me, I would 
take charge of her until we could learn something more about her.’ 

The ice fairly broken, the widow became quite urgent in her 
request ; demonstrating to her own satisfaction that she liked chil- 
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dren above all things, and more particularly a child exactly like this 
one; and how pleasant it would be for her to have her in the house, 
and how anxious she always had been to have some one about her, 
beside the deaf woman-servant who served as cook, waiter, and 
chambermaid; and how comfortable, and snug, and merry they 
would be, and how much better it would be for the child to be with 
her than with Harry, or in fact with any other person in the world. 
Having consumed her breath and rhetoric at the same time, she 
paused for a reply. 

Harson, when she began to answer, had listened with some 
anxiety; but as she went on, his expression became more compla- 
cent, and he raised his pipe to his mouth and smoked in silence, 
with his eyes intently fixed on her face until she paused. 

‘Is this Lorillard’s best?’ inquired he, after a long and thoughtful 
interval had elapsed. 

‘Pshaw!’ interrupted the widow, ‘ you’re thinking of the tobacco, 
when I’m speaking of the child. What do you say to my propo- 
sition ?’ 

‘I'll think of it, replied Harson. ‘ At present I say nothing, one 
way or the other.’ 

While the widow was yet urging her point, the door had been 
pushed gently open, and a girl of about seventeen had entered the 
room, and seated herself without being observed by either. She 
waited until there was a pause in the conversation, and then step- 
ped to the table and took off her bonnet, putting back a mass of 
bright curls that fell across her eyes, and revealing a face which 
might have made many a young heart ache. Still she was not 
observed until she laid her hand on Harson’s arm, and, in a low 
voice, uttered his name. ‘The old man turned, looked up, and start- 
ing to his feet, caught both her hands in his. 

‘Kate! my own dear, darling, little Kate!’ said he, shaking her 
hands, and looking in her face, while every feature in his own 
beamed with heart-felt pleasure. ‘My own little friend, how is it 
with you? All well? All well? Isee it in that merry eye! Well 
I’m glad of it, Kate. God bless you! May it always be so. How 
is the old man? But did you come here alone?’ 

The girl hesitated slightly, and then said: ‘No; some one came 
with me and left me at the door.’ 

‘I thought so,’ said the old man, laughing; ‘and I’ll wager my 
mug of toddy against the head of a pin, that I can tell who that 
“some one” is. Never mind, Kate; you needn’t blush. He’s a 
fine fellow; and had Ia daughter, I could n’t wish her better luck 
than to get such a husband as Ned Somers. He’s poor, it’s true, but 
never fear; he’ll push his way in the world. It’s in him; and the 
day will come when he’ll hold his head with the best of them. 
Come, sit down; here’s a chair.’ 

Although the girl laughed, her manner showed that she was ill at 
ease ; and, light-hearted as she seemed, Harry Harson soon observed 
that there was something on her mind which troubled her. Sup- 
posing that she had called for the purpose of speaking with Mrs. 
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Chowles alone, he got up, and taking his hat and cane, said that he 
must go. 

‘I left the child far from well, said he, ‘and I shall feel anxious 
till I know how she is. Good night. Come, Spite.’ 

Spite turned testily on his mat, gaped until his jaws seemed on 
the eve of cracking, and then leisurely got up. No sooner, however, 
did Harson prepare to go, than-the girl rose, and putting on her 
bonnet, said she would accompany him, as she had something to 
communicate to him; and that he could leave her at her father’s 
house, which they would pass on his way home. ‘If Ned comes,’ 
said she to the widow, ‘tell him I’m gone, and with whom. Good 
night.’ 

To say that the widow had no curiosity to know what this com- 
munication might be, would be stating what was not the fact; for 
although she dropped nothing to lead to a surmise that such was 
the case, yet she followed them to the door in the hope that some- 
thing might leak out to furnish a clue to this mysterious interview ; 
and for some time after they were gone, and their forms hid by a 
turn in the street, she stood at the door looking in the direction 
which they had taken. Deriving no peculiar information from this 
species of airing, she retired to her room, where she again wondered 
and pondered until she was aroused by a knock at the door, and the 
entrance of a young man of some four-and-twenty, in obedience to 
a command from her to that effect, which followed the knock. 

‘Good evening, Mrs. Chowles,’ said he, looking around him ; ‘but 
where ’s Kate ?’ 

‘Gone home,’ replied the widow, ‘ Harry Harson went with her. 
She wanted to speak with him. Wo’n’t you come in, Mr. Somers ?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ replied the young man. ‘I’m glad she has seen 
him. If any one has influence to help her, he can. But I must be 
off Good night. And, without stopping to explain the mystery, he 
too went off, leaving Mrs. Chowles as much in the dark as ever. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


A GLorious night it was; and the moon shone down upon the tall 
houses, lighting up the seams which time had scored in their old 
faces; giving them a cold, gray, corpse-like look, and shining upon 
the quaint old chimneys which stood high on the house-tops, stark 
and stiff, like frozen statues, and sparkling and glittering and twink- 
ling on the cold window-panes, as if in rivalry of the fire-lights 
which gleamed from the black shadows thrown by the opposite 
buildings, like the glowing eyes of some great monster, keeping an 
unwinking watch on passers-by. How still and quiet it was! Even 
the light foot-fall of the girl awoke an echo; yet it was not a dead 
hush; for far off, like the hum of a distant hive, was heard the 
throbbing of the great city. With the girl hanging on his arm, Har- 
son took his way through the street, walking stoutly along, and 
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thumping his cane down, and stepping somewhat proudly, and even 
more vigorously than he was wont to do; for some how or other, old 
as he was, and he made no secret of his years, there was an inde- 
finable feeling, that could scarcely be called vanity, which made 
him desirous of appearing in the eyes of the young girl who tripped 
at his side to be, not absolutely a young fellow, for that he did not 
pretend to be, but a hale, hearty old one; and that he really was, 
and a sturdy one too, who had an arm to defend her, ay, and a fist 
that might have proved an unpleasant deposit on a gentleman’s 
nose, or even in one of his eyes. The old man was proud of his 
charge ; and well he might be; for as he walked along and looked 
down in her glad face, as the full moon shone upon it and lighted 
up her deep blue eyes, bright and flashing with youth and the hopes 
of a young heart, he could not help thinking to himself that she was 
very beautiful; and that if he had married many years ago, instead 
of being the stubborn, crusty, obstinate old bachelor that he was, 
that he might have had a daughter like her, leaning on his arm and 
looking to him for counsel and love. Then across his mind floated 
the memory of one long since gone; one whom he had loved when 
he was a mere boy, and with whom he had strolled on many a bright 
night like this, and in whose face he had looked, as he now did in 
that of the girl at his side; and whose eyes had rested on his, and 
in whose ears he had whispered many a promise and many a hope; 
and who had entered into all his plans, and listened to them without 
wearying ; for she, poor girl! had loved him well. The flowers of 
many a year had bloomed and faded over her grave since then, but 
he could not forget her. 

‘She was like you, Kate, very like you; indeed she was, Kate,’ 
muttered he, choking down a feeling which even then rose in his 
throat, and making an abortive attempt at whistling. 

The girl looked up, as if expecting him to say something more, 
and then simply asked, ‘ Who, Harry ?’ 

The old man started as if the sound of another’s voice had 
awakened him from adream. ‘ Did you speak, Kate? Oh! ay, I 
remember; I was dreaming, I was dreaming; sad dreams,sad dreams! 
Never mind, Kate, never mind. But Kate,’ said he, suddenly stop- 
ping short in his walk and facing his companion, ‘ you had some- 
thing to tell me; and here we are at your own home, and I have 
been talking of other things, without giving you a chance to utter a 
word. It’s a bright night; we’ll walk up and down here, and you 
can tell me what you have to say. Come, Kate.’ 

Although the girl had sought the interview, and had come out for 
the express purpose of communicating something to him, yet now 
she seemed to find it far from easy to commence. 

‘Is it about the old man?’ asked Harson, after nearly a minute 
had elapsed without her having uttered a word, ‘Is he ill? or in 
trouble ?’ 

‘No, no, he’s well;’ replied the girl, hastily; ‘but — he’s sadly 
altered in manner.’ 

‘He’s old, Kate, very old; and you must bear with him ;’ replied 
Harson. 
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‘Bear with him, Harry!’ repeated she, earnestly ; ‘is there any 
thing that I would not do for him? Oh! no, no! It is not for 
myself that Ispoke. But he has strangely altered, indeed ; and I 
fear, Harry, that all is notas it should be. He sits much by himself, 
goes out much, and at strange hours for one like him. He starts at 
every noise, and now in his old age, when his mind should be at 
peace, it seems filled with fear. Persons come to see him who 
never used to visit him. Heaven grant that I do not slander them; 
but there are some among them whose faces seem blighted and 
seared by God’s curse. I’m afraid, Harry, said she, sinking her 
voice, ‘that they are hatching some plot to lead him to his ruin. 
He’s known to have money, and what is there that some would not 
do to obtain that? A man’s gold has often put him in his coffin,’ 

Harson walked on in silence. There was something in the 
impressive, earnest manner of the girl, that startled him, and as it 
were forced the very truth of her suspicion on him; but still he did 
not show it; and after a moment’s silence he said: ‘I’ve no fear for 
his life, Kate; as for the rest it may be all fancy. His going out at 
unusual hours may have excited your suspicions; and these, once 
on the alert, would lead you to observe many peculiarities of man- 
ner which had hitherto escaped your notice. No, no, Kate; depend 
on it, Jacob Rhoneland has not lived till eighty to become a dupe or 
a victim in his old age.’ 

The girl shook her head: ‘I wish it was so, indeed Ido!’ But 
she knew that it was otherwise, and so she told Harson. Until 
within a year he had been a blithe-hearted old man; and although 
time was telling upon him, he bore sturdily up against it, and made 
his home a snug and happy one for his child. But about a year 
previous, a man had come there, a stranger, whom she had never 
seen before. He had entered the house without ceremony, a fierce, 
dark-browed man, with a savage, reckless air, and a face from which 
vice had scorched every redeeming trait. He swaggered boldly in, 
as if at home; eyed-°the girl with a rude, unblushing stare, that 
made her cheeks tingle with shame; and asked if a person, whose 
name she had never heard, lived there. At that moment her father 
entered the room. He started as he saw the stranger, who called him 
by some unwonted name; and taking him by the arm led him out 
of the room. From that time her father had become changed. He 
grew moody and irritable; shunned her company, and spoke little to 
her. The stranger came often; and not unfrequently contrived to 
drop in the room where she was, and to enter into conversation 
with her. But the old man watched him narrowly, and he seldom 
found a chance; but although he thus balked the humor of his vis- 
iter, it was evident that he did it with fear. He had never been an 
avaricious man; but now his whole disposition seemed soured, and 
every feeling warped and concentrated into a fierce, burning thirst 
for money. It was his talk by day, his dream by night. It had not 
come upon him slowly, the gradual growth of years; but in a few 
weeks it had started into existence, and become a perfect frenzy ; 
enthralling every thought and feeling, and apparently choking up 
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even his affection for his child. Not but that there were transient 
gleams of his former kindliness of disposition, when his heart seemed 
to struggle against its bonds, and a gush of his old affection welled 
up and showed itself. And at times like these when she threw her 
arms around his neck, and begged him to confide in her; to turn his 
back upon those who were breaking him down, and to love her as 
he once had done; he would put her aside kindly, and tell her that 
she was a child, that she did not know what she said, but that she 
meant well, and that he was not angry with her; and then, patting 
her on her head, would send her away. At other times he was 
fierce and irritable ; and then she dared not speak to him, or to let 
him see that she observed his mood, for it made him worse. And 
these turns generally came on after a visit from the stranger. Such 
was the substance of the girl’s story. 

‘He’s abroad to-night, said she, ‘and I was afraid to stay alone 
in the house; so I went to Mrs. Chowles’. Hist! there he comes, 
now! Don't look at him; pretend not to see him!’ 

As she spoke, she pointed to a person who was approaching. He 
was a large man, apparently very old, but still a giant in frame. 
He passed them with his long white hair hanging on his shoulders, 
his hands clasped behind his back, muttering to himself, but looking 
neither to the right nor left. 

‘He’s on his way home,’ said the girl, in a whisper; ‘he’s been 
with him to-night’ 

‘Him? who?’ inquired Harson. 

‘The strange man. ‘ Michael Rust, he calls himself, but he has 
other names when he wants them.’ 

They both stopped and watched the old man until he entered his 
house; and then Harson walked slowly on, with the hand of the 
arm which supported the girl’s thrust in the breast of his coat, his 
head bent forward, and his eyes fixed on the ground. At last he 
looked in her face, and observing something in its expression which 
induced him to believe that she had something farther to say, he 
asked : 

‘Is that all, Kate ?’ 

The girl hesitated; at last she said: ‘ There is something else; 
about myself?’ 

Whatever it was it seemed very difficult to communicate ; for she 
paused again, until Harson said: ‘ Well, Kate; don’t be afraid to 
tell me; look upon me as a brother; an old brother — quite an old 
one. There, go on now.’ 

‘Iam sure, said she, speaking hurriedly, and in a low voice, and 
leaning her face so as almost to touch that of the old man, ‘that this 
man, this Rust, has spoken to father about me—me and Ned. He 
don’t like Ned; he has met him twice at the house, and Ned 
would n't give in to him; and once or twice he put him down. He 
has hated Ned ever since; and { am sure has tried to get father to 
forbid him the house. Ned thinks so too, and was for quarrelling 
with him at once; but I advised him to keep quiet, and told him 
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that I would speak to you about it. I hope you'll advise us what 
to do, Harry.’ 

The girl’s voice became thick and husky as she spoke; and as 
Harson looked at her, he saw that she was deadly pale. 

‘What does your father say?’ inquired he. 

‘He likes Ned, and would n’t listen to it, at first; and I thought 
was glad to see Rust cowed before him. But he begins to speak 
differently now; although he does not say much. His manner 
toward Ned is changed, and Ned feels it.’ 

Again Harson walked on in silence; at last, stopping in front of 
the house where she lived, he said: ‘ This is all very strange, Kate ; 
but depend on me —I’ll fathom it yet. Let me take my own way 
about it, and we’ll see what’s to be done; but I must not act has- 
tily. I’m glad you spoke tome. MHere’s your house; good night. 
Keep your own counsel, Kate. God bless you!’ 

Kate paused upon the threshold, watching his retiring figure until 
he crossed the street, and was hid by the black shadow of the oppo- 
site buildings. 

As he disappeared, Kate’s eyes filled with tears. ‘ There he goes, 
my best, my only frend! If he fail, God help me!’ said she, 
clasping her hands, and pressing them convulsively to her bosom. 
‘Good, kind, warm-hearted, old Harry Harson! Good night! God 
bless you, indeed !’ 

‘ Have n’t you a kind word for me, too, Kate?’ said a person who 
had come up, while she was gazing in the opposite direction. ‘I’ve 
been waiting this half hour for you and Harson to get through your 
conversation. Haven’t you a ‘Good night, Ned,’ for me? Come 
Kate, said he, taking her hand, and shaking it kindly, ‘say, ‘Good 
night, Ned!’’ 

‘Good night, Ned,’ said she, repeating the words, with a faint 
smile. 

‘Can you tell me nothing more, Kate?’ said he, still lingering, 
and holding her hand. 

The girl shook her head, for her heart was too full to speak. 

‘ Well, Kate, I’ll not keep you in the cold; good night! God bless 
you! Brighter days will come yet, never fear’ He shook her hand 
again, and went off, not however without looking back, and waving 
his hand several times, before he was out of sight. 

Kate stood there long after he was gone; and then, turning 
slowly, went into the house. She paused at the door of an inner 
room, which was partly open, and looked in, without entering. It 
was a small, confined room; lighted only by a single candle, which 
flared wildly in the wind, caused by the open door; shedding an 
unsteady, flickering light. Mean, in every respect, the room was ; 
without carpet, with a wooden table, a large wooden chest, plenti- 
fully studded with brass nails, and secured by a padlock, large 
enough for a custom-house store, and a few wooden chairs. In one 
of these sat Jacob Rhoneland. He had a noble head; with white, 
silvery locks, and a broad, high forehead; ruddy cheeks, and eyes 
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that flashed and sparkled, in defiance of age. A coat of rusty 
brown, much too large for his person, faded, darned, and patched, 
with huge pockets, hanging open and reaching to his heels ; panta- 
loons of the same material, and heavy shoes, completed his attire. 
He was sitting in front of the fire, his knees crossed, and his arms 
around them, rocking to and fro, and talking te himself: 

‘Does old age bring fancies with it such as these?’ muttered he. 
‘Does the grave fling shadows over a man before he enters it? Is 
there any thing here, here,’ said he, pressing his hand against his 
breast, ‘that gold won’t quiet? Ha! ha! look at that smoke; how 
it dances up the chimney! It’s but air, and yet I saw faces in it. 
How they leered at me, and grinned! What eyes they had! Michael 
Rust’s eyes! How they whispered, and giggled, as they whirled up 
the chimney! Well, let them; who’ll have the best of it? Ha! 
ha! Who’s there?’ exclaimed he, starting to his feet, as the door 
creaked at the touch of the girl, who was entering. ‘ What, Kate! 
eaves-dropping? Did you hope to overhear much? Did you hope 
to find the road to happiness by playing spy on an old man? Did 
you want to learn the secrets of your father, to hold them like a 
lash over his head? I say, Kate, have you not been listening ?’ 

‘I have, father, replied the girl, laying her hand upon his arm. 
‘I have been listening; and I have heard enough to let me know 
that you are far from happy. Oh, father! why will you not cast 
from you those dark thoughts and dreams, and above all, keep off 
those who bring them ?’ 

The old man looked inquisitively in her face, and moved rest- 
lessly ; but he did not turn from her. 

‘I speak of that man who has been here so often of late ;’ con- 
tinued she, ‘he with the dark hair, and an eye that never meets 

ours.’ 

a Ha! ha! you mean Rust, Michael Rust; don’t offend him, 
Kate !’ said the old man, earnestly, and speaking fast. ‘He’s rich! 
I tell you, Kate, that were ten times what I own counted down on 
this floor, it would form but a small part of what he calls his. He’s 
a deep one, Kate. Whatever he touches turns to gold. His head 
is a mill, and at every turn of his brain he grinds out dollars. Ha! 
ha! Kate, quarrel with any body you please, Kate, but don’t even 
look coldly at him. He has money; gold—gold!’ 

‘Oh, father!’ exclaimed the girl, grasping his hand in hers, and 
looking imploringly in his face ; ‘ why will you always think of that? 
Have we not gold, and what isittous? Are we the happier for it?’ 

The old man shook loose her grasp, and holding her from him 
looked at her, as in doubt whether she still retained her senses. 
‘ What is gold! child; what is gold?’ said he, ‘ what is it »ot? Why 
do the rich, with coffers heaped up, packed down, crammed and 
overflowing, crave it? Why does the judge degrade his office? 
why does the witness perjure himself? why is the purest false to 
his God and religion? why does the young girl crush her best affec- 
tions, forswear herself at the altar, and bind body and soul to one 
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whom she loathes? Gold, gold is at the bottom of it all! all truckle 
to it. Get that! get that! Toil, toil; work yourself to the very 
bone; starve; lose health, youth, friends, name—ay, even soul 
itself — but get that, get ruar! Ha! ha! see how you’ll ride upon 
their necks then; see how you'll crush and grind them down to the 
very dust, and how they’ll smile, and fawn, and how their greedy 
eyes will glisten at the glitter of your gold. Ha! ha! you’re a 
child, Kate —a mere child ; ignorant of the ways of the world; but 
recollect this: never despise gold! Ha! ha! do you hear that, 
Kate ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, I hear;’ replied his daughter, sadly; ‘yet, even from 
your own account, it brings every evil in its train. Avarice, perjury, 
perdition, hypocrisy ; Oh! father! I am a poor, feeble-minded girl, 
not fit to advise or counsel you ; but listen to me, dear father — will 

ou ?’ 
Ys Yes, Kate, yes, said the old man, taking her hand. ‘I’ll always 
listen to you, for you always mean well; I know that, and I like to 
hear the sound of your voice. I’ve heard it so long, Kate, that I 
should feel sad to lose it now — very sad, Kate.’ 

‘God grant that you never may!’ said the girl. ‘God grant that I 
may not die and leave you here with none to care for you.’ 

‘Die, Kate, die!’ exclaimed Rhoneland, starting back and run- 
ning his eye over her form, as if in search of some latent symptom 
of disease; ‘Oh! no, no! don’t talk of that—don’t talk of that. 
That would be sad, indeed; but that’s folly, mere folly. What 
were you going to say ?’ 

‘I wanted to ask,’ said she, in a hesitating voice, ‘if there is no 
other way of getting money than by keeping up our intercourse with 
that man Rust. Father, you are never well after he is gone. 
Sometimes for days afterward you are not yourself. There’s some- 
thing in your connection with him that is tugging away at your 
heart. I know there is. Break with him at once! Do, do, for my 
sake !’ 

The old man grasped her hands in his, which shook violently ; 
while his eyes glanced round the room, with a startled, suspicious 
look. ‘Hush! Kate,’ said he, in a whisper; ‘don’t speak of that ; 
do n’t speak of it, or even think of it. Be civil to him, Kate. Come 
what may, Kate, don’t be rude; you must not; and I Never 
mind; there, Kate, go, go; not a word more.’ 

As he spoke, he gently pushed her from him; and once more 
turning to the fire, took his seat, and watched the smoke as it eddied 
up the gaping chimney, occasionally casting a glance at his daugh- 
ter, to see that she was not studying his features. And thus they 
sat, until a neighboring clock tolled the hour of midnight ; when the 
old man started up and said : 

‘ Kate, you’re growing pale. Go to bed, my child; go to bed. It 
will never do for your cheeks to grow thin and white.’ 

The girl rose ; and the old man kissing her cheek, bade her good 
night, and also retired to his own room. 
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On the Death of a Christian Brother. 363 


Lire Ss 


THE DEATH OF A CHRISTIAN BROTHER. 


Come near me, O my brother! 
Come, and but touch my pale and marble brow, 
And wipe the cold sweat standing there e’en now — 
Come — but not another. 


1. 


Tremble not, my brother! 

’T is but the rustling of death’s sable wings ; 

*T is but the gladsome messenger, which brings 
Hope to thy dear brother. 


Itt. 


I see that mighty band 
Of angels, tuning each their golden lyre, 
And filling ev’ry chord with winged fire, 
Far in that brighter land. 


Iv. 


There stands thy sister now, 
Amid that shining host, with garments bright, 
And in her hand a wreath of purest white, 
To deck her fair young brow. 


Vv. 


She. met me with a smile 
So pure, so sweet —as if a seraph’s face 
Could wear no lovelier in that happy place, 
Up in the spirit’s-isle. 


vi. 


I took his pallid hand; 
It shook as yellow leaves of autumn shake, 
When stirring winds passed by, and lowly spake 
The language of their fied. 


vit. 


He raised his eyes once more ; 

I saw death’s finger o’er him speeding fast. 

I closed his eyes — that office was the last — 
He breathed, and all was o’er! 


Vitt. 


My brother, sweetly sleep! 
Earth shall not break thy peaceful slumbers now ; 
There is a crown to grace thy manly brow 

In yonder starry deep. 


Poughkeepsie, March, 1943. 











BiTERARY. XROVTICSAS. 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN YucaTAN. By Joun L. StepHens. New-York: HARPER AND 
BROTHERS. 


A CoRRESPONDENT, in the course of some remarks upon the interesting discov- 
eries recently made in Central America, breaks out into the following exclama- 
tion : ‘ Wonderful! most wonderful! What discoveries of the present century can 
compare with those laid before the world by Sternens? Look first on the map: 
there you have it; the peninsula of Yucatan stretching out into the warm sea of 
Mexico, with Cuba for a half-way house between itself and our peninsula of Flo- 
rida. What a position for a great nation, and especially for a great commercial 
nation! The fertile West-Indian Archipelago lying in the fore-ground, backed by 
North America and the Atlantic Ocean ; south, another half of the western world ; 
and west, the measureless expanse of the Pacific. A strange feature is this long, 
narrow neck of land, Central America, which connects the two halves of the 
western hemisphere, and throws out Yucatan as a sort of spur. There is nothing 
else like it on the globe. Our most natural thought on reading of the wonderful 
ruins of this remarkable land is, why did we never hear any thing definite of them 
before? The principal reasons probably are, the jealousy of Spain, and the list- 
less apathy of the natives. Doubtless there is many a precious record still filed 
away in the archives of Madrid, which time may yet develope, and which may 
contain precious information concerning the aborigines of Central America; rare 
narratives of the early adventurers, studiously concealed from all eyes save those 
of the Spanish rulers.’ Indeed, we ourselves have little doubt that the work 
before us will be the means of eventually bringing to light important facts, which 
have slept unrevealed for ages in the libraries and public archives of Spain; so 
that Mr. Sreruens will deserve and acquire future honor, not less for his exam- 
ple than for its fruitful results. We are not exactly in present condition to do 
justice by his magnificent volumes, because they came into our possession but 
very recently, and they ought in truth to be read three times before being sub- 
jected to the critical process; once with hop-skip-and-jump, as it were, from 
engraving to engraving, and a pause at each only long enough to read the attend- 
ant description ; a second time, more leisurely, for the incident, the adventure, 
the quaint remark or the graphic delineation of character, social or individual ; 
and finally, with the deliberation of a settled purpose to write, having a con- 
sciousness of abundant time, and the scarcely less needful comforts of an easy- 
chair, a quiet room, a good fire, slippers, and the delightful sense of ‘ nothing to 
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do’ for the next forty-eight hours. For it must be observed, that there are three 
moods of mind unto which the book addresses itself; first, the marvelling at 
the mysterious and majestic character of the stupendous constructions whose 
grand but perishing ruins were buried, until Mr. Sreruens gave them again to the 
light of day, in the dense and luxuriant forests of Yucatan ; second, the apprecia- 
ting and enjoying, called up by the novelty of the scenes through which our adven- 
turous traveller passed, and: the odd ‘incidents’ of his indomitable journeyings 
among ranchos, and haciendas, and senotes, and under-ground wells, and caves of 
tremendous depth, and wild Indians, and dilapidated convents, and jovial padres, 
and black-eyed senoritas ; not to mention moschetoes, garrapatas, and those unmer- 
ciful little insects with which travelling gentry are often fain to make the acquain- 
tance of bed-fellowship; and, third, the comparing, investigating, and judging, 
brought into play by the vast and conclusive body of evidence gathered together 
and skilfully arranged for the settlement of a question that has been much and 
gravely disputed. We mean, of course, the antiquity of those wonderful buildings, 
the mighty relics of which have been dug up, we may say, by the perseverance 
and enterprize of our author, and of which, for the most part, he is clearly entitled 
to all the credit of the discovery. 

We have struck upon this question of antiquity rather by accident, and much in 
advance of the place we intended to give jt, when we sat down to indite this arti- 
cle ; but as it has come to hand, we will dispose of it at once. The truth is, that 
after possessing ourselves of the proofs brought to bear on the matter by Mr. Sre- 
PHENS, it is more astonishing to us that there has been any dispute, any doubt, on 
the subject, than that the result is so much opposed to the most commonly received 
opinion. The evidence was abundant, not only in the ruins themselves, but in the 
history of the country ; in all the records and chronicles that have come down to 
us from the time of the conquest. These are cited, passim almost, by Mr. Ste- 
PHENS, to show that when the Spaniards commenced their unhallowed career 
of bloodshed and robbery in the new world, they found a teeming population, 
great cities, and vast edifices consecrated to the worship of idols ; and not only 
these, but wealth, ingenuity, architectural skill, and industrious habits, abun- 
dantly adequate to the construction of cities and temples such as their chroniclers 
have described. Why has it been doubted, then, and denied, when vague reports 
were bruited abroad of the existence of great ruins, in those very regions along 
which the greed and the fanaticism of the Spaniard swept like a besom of desola- 
tion, why has it been doubted, that these were the remains of the vast temples 
from the lofty terraces of which the conquerors, as their own historians tell us, 
cast down the priests and the idols together? We put the question, but we by no 
means pretend to answer it; for in truth there seems to us something uncommonly 
mulish, not to say thick-headed and asinine, in the perversity with which men 
have insisted on ascribing to these remains an antiquity running back to near the 
time of the deluge, and making them the handiwork of a people who existed 
contemporaneously with the Chinese and Egyptians. 

As we have already intimated, Mr. Sreruens has settled the question for ever. 
These edifices were constructed by the people whom the Spaniards plundered and 
slaughtered ; they were in existence, perfect in all their grandeur of proportions 
and semi-barbaric splendor of decoration, when the Spaniards burst upon the 
doomed inhabitants, with the sword in one hand, the cross in the other, and in 
their hearts a lust for blood and gold, which would have done no discredit to a 
demon fresh from the infernal dominions. The temples upon whose shattered and 
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perishing remains we now gaze with such astonishment, were then surrounded, 
like the temples of Thebes in Egypt, by cities of lightly-constructed and perisha- 
ble dwellings ; huts, perhaps, of mud and straw; for in that warm climate the 
inhabitants passed much of their time in the open air, and durable mansions were 
neither necessary nor desirable. He has proved this, not only by quoting numerous 
descriptions from the historians of the conquest, corresponding perfectly in generals 
with the edifices that remain, and in some instances-corresponding so accurately 
in particulars as to leave no doubt that the very building exhibited to us in Mr. 
CaTHERWOOp’s drawing is the identical building which the Spaniard had before 
him when writing his description ; not only, we say, has he established the matter 
by this kind of proof, but also by ancient maps and manuscripts which his zealous 
and enlightened industry has brought to light, and in which some of the edifices 
are referred to as then in the use and occupation of the Indians ; by traditions 
handed down from those Indians to their descendants of the present day ; by the 
discovery of articles in ancient Indian sepulchres, which articles are clearly of 
European origin, and must have been obtained from the Spaniards ; by geographi- 
cal points of identity, corresponding perfectly with the descriptions of the Span- 
iards’ movements ; and in a word, by a host of proofs, some greatly important, 
some minute in themselves, but all so linked together as to form a chain which the 
perverse ingenuity of a thousand recusant antiquaries cannot break or weaken. 
But enough of this. Let us say a word or two now touching the character of 
these mysterious ruins. And yet what can we say, in what language speak, 
fresh as we are from the inspection of Mr. CarHerwoop’s admirable drawings ; 
or to speak more by the card, of the excellent engravings from them with which 
the volumes are so profusely illustrated ; in what language can we speak, save that 
of admiration? We confess, that on opening the book we were taken completely 
by surprise. Uxmal, Chichen-Itza, and Tulvour, exhibit the vast relics of build- 
ings rivalling in extent and surpassing in elaborate richness of ornament as well as 
in grandeur of design the stateliest ruins of Palenque and of Copan; while in 
variety of style and purpose, in excellence of preservation, in profusion of decora- 
tive or hieroglyphic sculpture, in majesty of aspect, as well as in historic interest, 
the subjects published by Mr. Sreruens on his return from Central America are 
as far inferior to those of the volumes now before us as were the engravings in 
which they were presented to those of the present work in finish and in beauty. 
We might add, too, in number ; for to the illustration of his work on Yucatan Mr. 
Srernens and his publishers have given no less than a hundred and twenty plates, 
most of them engraved on steel, and two of them of very great dimensions — the 
object being to exhibit the effect of those vast edifices to proper advantage, which 
is impossible with engravings of the ordinary size for an octavo volume. The 
wonderful variety, the imposing grandeur, the elaborate and fanciful architecture, 
the rich and pleasing combinations of ornament, the extraordinary character of the 
hieroglyphic and historical sculpture, exhibited in these engravings, it is quite 
impossible to describe in words ; they must be seen and studied. And not build- 
ings or the remains of buildings alone are represented in them. There is one 
showing the frightful descent into a cavern by an immense ladder, or rude stair- 
case, eighty feet in length, and so frail that it cracked and broke under the weight 
of our adventurous explorer ; and this cave, four hundred and fifty feet in depth, 
affords the only supply of water for four or five months in the year to a population 
of thousands ; and to reach this water there are six other ladders to be descended, 
dark and narrow passages to be traversed, and a journey under ground to be per. 
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formed of fourteen hundred feet ; the whole, of course, to be gone over again on 
the return, with a heavy jar of the indispensable element ! 

But we must bring this notice to a close; a necessity not encountered easily 
or without reluctance ; for so many points of interest throng upon the mind, of 
which the hand desires to write, that now we have got the spirit of writing upon 
us we could fill our whole allotment of pages with our own remarks, and rich 
extracts from the work itself. We do violence to our feelings, and wind up abruptly 
with the single observation, that Mr. Srepnens has made a rich increase to his 
already enviable reputation, by the intelligence that devised, and the sagacity, the 
perseverance, the industry and tact that characterized his latest journey ; and that 
his volumes on Yucatan will take their stand, at once, among the foremost achieve- 


ments of American literature, not only in the estimation of his own countrymen, 
but in that of the whole enlightened world. 





TRAVELS IN THE GREAT WESTERN PRAIRIES, THE ANAHUAC AND Rocky MOUNTAINS, AND IN 
THE OreGoN TERRITORY. By Tuomas J. FarnNHAM. New-York: GREELY AND MCELRATH. 


Tue interest with which the western half of our continent is regarded through- 
out the Union, naturally increases with every year of our national existence. As 
our population increases our actual boundaries enlarge, and wave after wave of 
civilization rolls up the branches of the Missouri, and sweeps nearer and nearer 
the bases of the Rocky Mountains. The vigorous effort made at the late session 
of Congress to procure the establishment of a line of military posts to Oregon, to 
make grants of lands in fee to settlers in that territory, and to take full and formal 
possession of the whole region claimed by us, have very naturally deepened and 
diffused this interest, which the previous report of Lieutenant Wivxes, of the 
exploring expedition, was calculated to strengthen. Henceforward, until Oregon 
shall be permanently and regularly settled, under the rule of a separate territorial 
government at least, whatever relates to it will be regarded by our people with a 
profound and lively solicitude. 

The appearance of the work before us is most opportune, and the expectation 
raised by its announcement will be amply gratified by its perusal. Mr. Farnuam, 
the author, with a small party, left Independence, the frontier town of Missouri, 
on the thirtieth of May, 1839; followed the Santa Fé route across the Osage, the 
Little Arkansas, and up the Arkansas river to Fort William or Bent’s Fort, eighty 
miles from Taos, in the Mexican territory, and still up the Arkansas till they 
entered the Rocky Mountains, and turned away north through a deep gorge from 
its diminutive, crawling stream; thence across to the south fork of the Great 
Platte ; thence across the dividing ridges of the Great Chain to the Grand River, 
or southern fork of the Colorado of the West ; down this to Brown's Hole, or ‘ Fort 
David Crockett,’ the first white post west of the mountains, situated in a fertile 
and delicious valley, surrounded by a vast stretch of sterile plain and rocky preci- 
pice, a rerfdezvous for mountain-trappers and Snake-Indians; thence up Green 
River, another tributary of the Colorado, and across a forbidding desert to Fort 
Hall, on the Lewis or south branch of the Columbia, and so down by the Walla- 
mette Mission through the Oregon territory to its mouth, where Mr. Farnuam at 
length took passage for the Sandwich Islands. 

His route to Oregon, it will be perceived, was considerably south of that usually 
travelled ; for many days along or within the Mexican border, and in sight of the 
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snow-white eminences of the Anahuac as well as those of the Rocky Mountains. 
It is a longer, more circuitous, and more difficult route than that by the Platte and 
the Great Gap; the perils of starvation and of savage onslaught being imminent 
for more than two thousand miles. But as he was led over ground scarcely before 
trodden, and never described by civilized man, so is his narrative more fraught with 
intense and unflagging interest. The rivers, the mountains, the deserts, the valleys, 
glens, and general face of the country, are vividly depicted ; while the amount and 
preciseness of information with regard to the numerous Indian tribes within the 
vast area of our western territory has rarely been equalled. To his own observa- 
tions on Oregon, Mr. Farnuam has judiciously appended the report of Lieutenant 
Wivxes, of the exploring expedition, to our government, exhibiting carefully and 
methodically the resources, capacities, natural features and prospects of that 
remarkable region. Mr. Farnuam’s style is vigorous and buoyant, and brings the 
trappers of the mountains, the aborigines, his own little band, with their perils, 
sufferings, and pleasures, and the sublimely rugged and sterile country through 
which they mainly penetrated, most vividly before the reader. The whole work is 


published by Messrs. GreELyY anv McE ratn, in the best style of the cheap pub- 
lications of the day. 


Tue Vert Removep: or Reflections on Davip Humpurey’s Essay on the Life of IskarL Put- 
NAM. Also, Notices of OLiver W. B. Peasopy’s Life of the same; S. Swertt’s Sketch of the 
Battle of Bunker’s-Hill, etc., etc. By Joun FELLows. In one volume. pp. 231. New-York: 
James D. Locxwoop. 


In the papers which appeared in this Magazine, under the title of ‘Old Put. at 
the Bar,’ we took a final leave of the subject upon which they treated. The charges 
which they contained, and many more of kindred import, are embraced in the 
volume before us, wherein the writer, having abundant space, has fortified his 
positions by all the collateral authorities extant. The author fearlessly courts 
scrutiny, both in relation to his statements and his motives. ‘ Objections,’ says 
he, in his preface, ‘are made to my undertaking, that it is too late to correct erro- 
neous statements of occurrences which happened so long ago as our revolu- 
tionary war; that the sacred ashes of the dead should not be disturbed ; ‘De mor- 
tuis nil nisi bonum,’ and so forth ; as though the truth should not be told for the 
benefit of the living, from fear of injuring the dead, who are beyond the reach of 
harm. This principle carried out would render history as worthless as romance. 
Many even go so far as to say, that even if they suspected they had been cheated 
in respect to the history of Purnam, they would not wish now to be undeceived ; 
thus showing the tenacity with which the great mass of mankind cling to pre- 
conceived opinions. It is said, too, that the feelings of the descendants of General 
Putnam would be wounded by any remarks tending to depreciate the military 
fame of their ancestor. To this I answer, that in the United States every person 
is estimated by his individual merits; and the descendants of General Putnam 
may be entitled to the highest respect, without claiming one of the greatest heroes 
in the world for their ancestor. Ifthe history of our glorious Revolution has been 
perverted by awarding undue honor to some, to the neglect of those more deserv- 
ing; if the stories promulgated to the world by Colonel Humrureys and others, of 
the wonderful prowess and achievements of IsrarL Putnam are not true, and the 
credit bestowed upon them disreputable to an intelligent, free people, the writer 
can see no reason why they should not be shown to be at variance with fact. This 
is the object he had in view, without any ill-will toward General Putnam or any 
of his family, none of whom has he ever known.’ 
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NaPoLeon In 1912.— We derive the following interesting sketch from an esteemed 
friend and correspondent, to whom our readers have heretofore been indebted for enter- 
tainment of no common order: ‘The minutest circumstance connected with the man 
‘ whose deeds have eclipsed all past fame and rendered all future doubtful,’ is now become 
historical. The writer of this sketch happened to be in Paris during the spring of 1812, 
when, although negotiations were going on between Prince Kovurakn and the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, every one knew that war with Russia had been decreed in the mind 
of Napotgzon. Day after day large bodies of troops, of every arm, arrived and departed 
toward the north, after having been reviewed by the Emperor. Nothing could exceed 
the splendid equipment, martial bearing, and enthusiasm of the Imperial Guard, waving 
their glittering eagles as they defiled by thousands before their invincible leader in the 
Champ de Mars. Officers, who had just returned from the detested warfare in Spain, 
spoke of the conquest of Russia as a frolic of a few months, from which they were sure 
to return crowned with fresh laurels of victory. They indulged in the most absurd spec- 
ulations concerning the incidents and perils of the approaching campaign, and seemed 
as ignorant, as they were regardless, of all the horrors which awaited them in their 
fatal retreat through the frozen plains of Russia. On the morning of the ninth of May 
the tri-colored banner of France no longer floated above the palace of the Tuilleries. 
Napro.eon had departed with the Empress for Dresden, to play the part of ‘ King of 
kings.’ The evening preceding I saw him at the Grand Opera, which was then in the 
Rue- Richelieu. The Emperor and Empress occupied the front of the box ; behind them 
stood rows of officers of the imperial household, in brilliant costumes, and the two 
adjoining boxes were filled with dames d’honneur and distinguished courtiers. The 
Emperor entered the theatre in the midst of the performance. The whole audience 
arose to salute him, which he acknowledged by a slight inclination of his head before he 
took his seat. He remained until the ballet was nearly ended, and then took leave with 
the same careless ceremony with which he entered. He appeared to take no interest in 
what was passing upon the stage, except for a few moments, when GAaRDELLE and 
Bicorrinis danced a pas de deux. His glass was constantly in use, directed to all parts 
of the theatre, as if he were intent upon examining the face of every individual present. 
Occasionally he raised his hand, without turning his head, to receive his snuff-box from 
the chamberlain, who stood up behind him, in watchful attendance. Nota word was 
uttered by him to the Empress, nor to any other person in the box. It was evident from 
the restlessness of his manner, that his mind was predccupied with far-away scenes ; 
and if the dark curtain of futurity could have been lifted for a moment, what scenes and 
events would he not have beheld! Being very near, I kept my eyes rivetted upon him. 
He was in a plain uniform of blue, with red cuffs and white facings, and wore the grand 
cross and ribbon of the legion of honor. His person was rather corpulent, but seemed 
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muscular and active. His blue-gray eye was deep set in his head, and occasionally threw 
out vivid flashes of expression. His forehead was broad and smooth, and his temples 
thinly covered with dark brown hair. His nose was firmly set and finely formed, and 
his mouth and chin were the model of classical beauty. His visage was square, and his 
neck very short. His complexion was healthy, but colorless; his beard of a bluish 
tinge. His face and expression were calm and grave, more benignant than commanding, 
and bore the aspect of a sculptured Grecian marble. Now and then his features relaxed 
from their habitual expression of melancholy into a smile of exquisite sweetness and 
good-nature. His small triangular cocked-hat lay beside him, and his hand, which was 
small, white, and plump, frequently rested upon the cushion before him. Although I 
had often seen him before, my mind always recurs to his appearance on that memorable 
evening. I saw before me the mysterious being whose genius had exalted him to the 
summit of human power, and whose hand swayed the destinies of the civilized world. 
I beheld him at the very apex of his glory, at the moment of his departure upon his 
immortal campaign, which shattered his power and hastened his downfall. _I find it diffi- 
cult to analyze the sensations which passed through my mind while standing in the 
presence of a man whose fame filled the universe, and in whom alone seemed imbodied 
the power of moving the world. It excited emotions of sublimity akin to those felt upon 
seeing Mont Blanc or the Falls of Niagara; but more intense, more active, more re- 
flective’ 

‘We deem this an appropriate place to introduce to the reader a passage from a late 
Edinburgh Review on the character and career of NaPoLEon, incidentally occurring ina 
notice of Atison’s ‘ History of Europe.’ The reviewer expresses his satisfaction at 
finding in Mr. ALison a zealous though discriminating admirer of the military genius of 
Bonaparte ; and he denounces the contrary judgment, proclaimed by a few military 
critics through the ‘ United Service Journal,’ and supported with a vehement and disdainful 
asperity, as ‘ singularly ungraceful, to say the least.’ This depreciating spirit was most 
unsparingly and offensively exhibited in a series of articles from the pen of an officer in 
the British army, ‘ well known for his speculations in the theory of war,’ and possessing, 
beside, experience in actual service ; and it is in reference to the ingenious reasoning, 
contemptuous invective, and ironical derision of these papers, that the reviewer remarks : 


‘We do not possess the technical knowledge necessary to dissect the criticisms to which we 
have alluded. We can only judge as unlearned mortals — let scientific tacticians say what they 
will, always must judge —by general results. We can only consider what NaPoLeon did, and 
whether, according to the ordinary doctrine of chances, it is conceivable that he could have done 
so much, had he been a man of no extraordinary powers. Napo.eon, then, commanded in per- 
son at fourteen of the greatest pitched battles which history has recorded. Five times—at 
Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, and Wagram—he crushed the opposing army at a blow ; 
finished the war, in his own emphatic phrase, by a coup-de-foudre ; and laid the vanquished power 
humbled and hopeless at his feet. Five times—at Borodino, Lutzen, Bautzen, Dresden, and 
Ligny —he was also decidedly victorious, though with less overwhelming effect. At Eylau the 
victory was left undecided. At Leipsic, the French were defeated, as is well known, by a force 
which outnumbered their own as five to three. At Waterloo, it is generally acknowledged that 
the overthrow of NAPOLEON was owing, not to any deficiency in skill on his part, but to the invin- 
cible obstinacy of the British infantry, who are admitted, even by the French accounts, to have 
displayed a passive courage, of which the most experienced warrior might be excused for think- 
ing human nature incapable. At Aspern alone, to judge from the able account of Mr. ALIson, 
does the partial defeat of the French emperor appear to have been owing to any faulty arrange- 
ment of hisown. Five of his ten actions were gained over equal or superior forces ; and among 
the generals defeated by him, we find the distinguished names of Wurmser, Melas, Benningsen, 
Blucher, and above all, the Archduke Charles. We might produce still stronger testimonies. We 
might relate the glorious successes of his first Italian campaign, in which four powerful armies 
were successively overthrown by a force comprising, from first to last, but sixty thousand men. 
We might notice his romantic achievements in Egypt and Syria, against a new and harassin 
system of hostility. We might enlarge on the most wonderful of ail his exploits —the peptencted 
struggle which he maintained in the heart of France, with a remnant of only fifty thousand men, 
against the quadruply superior numbers of the Allies. But all this is unnecessary. If the suc- 
cesses to which we have alluded are insufficient to prove that NaPoLEon was a general of the 
first order, the reputation of no soldier who ever existed can be considered as established. If such 
numerous and extraordinary examples are insufficient to establish a rule, then there is no such 
thing as reasoning by induction. It is in vain to endeavor to explain away such a succession of 
proofs. ‘Technical cavils can no more prove that NAPOLEON was a conqueror by chance, than the 
two sage Sergeants mentioned by Pope could persuade the public that Lord Mansfield was a mere 
wit. The common sense of mankind cannot be permanently silenced by scientific jargon. Plain 
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men, though neither lawyers nor mathematicians, see no ag gn mp in pronouncing Alfred a 
great legislator, or Newton a great astronomer. it is equally in vain to attempt to neutralize the 
proofs of NaPoLeon’s superiority, by balancing them with occasional examples of rash presump- 
tion; or, even did such exist, of unaccountable infatuation. No number of failures can destroy 
the conclusion arising from such repeated and complete victories. The instances in which fools 
have blundered into brilliant successes are rare; but the instances in which men of genius have 
been betrayed into gross errors are innumerable. And, therefore, where the same man has 
brilliantly succeeded and lamentably failed, it is but fair to conclude that the success is the rule, 
and the failure the exception. Every man constantly forms his opinions respecting the affairs of 
real life upon this theory. In literature, in science, in the fine arts, no man’s miscarriages are 
allowed to diminish the credit of his successes.’ 


Let us hope that this judgment of one of the first Reviews in Europe, a judgment 
sustained by nine in ten reflecting minds throughout the civilized world, will incite the 
English ‘ military critics’ to the reluctant admission, that NAPOLEON was at least a ‘ clever 


captain,’ although he happened to be overborne by the hosts of his allied adversaries on 
the bloody field of Waterloo. 


A BrigF GLANCE INTO THE‘ ABysM oF Time.’— Very few persons probably are 
aware that contemporaneous with the ‘ Spectator,’ as it came out in numbers, was 
another publication, similar in design, and characterized by a good deal of ability, called 
‘ The Country Gentleman. It was ‘imprinted for Mr. WALLER, over against Fetter-- 
Lane in Fleet-street, and Mr. Lewis, near Tom’s Coffee-House, Covent-Garden.’ It 
is quite easy to perceive that the wind was taken out its sails by the earlier and better- 
manned craft; but although laboring under the disadvantage of being deemed an imita- 
tion of its more fortunate rival, it was yet a very original work, and many of its papers 
would have done no discredit to the ‘ Spectator’ itself. We conceive ourselves fortunate 
in having secured (while standing for a few moments to filch entertainment from a 
street book-stall) a volume of ‘ The Country Gentleman ;’ partly because it is pleasant to 
look back at literary competition a hundred and twenty years ago, and partly because we 
think that an extract or two from its rare pages will amuse the reader. We condense the 
annexed speculations as to the origin and nature of an ancient Caspar Hauser, from an 
elaborate account of the phenomenon. We confess, however, that we are ata loss to 
know whether this mysterious being was a veritable personage, or the nucleus for an 
effective satire upon the gross materialism which was rife in certain quarters at that 
period. The writer of the narrative begins by stating that he has just returned from 
court, where he saw a wild youth, thirteen years of age, who had recently been found 
naked in the woods of Hamelen in Germany, running upon all-fours, sometimes climbing 
up trees like a squirrel, and entirely unacquainted with his species. We are introduced 
to a company of ingenious and learned gentlemen, who are discussing the question how 
the wild man came to be in the forest, and how he supported himself in his uncomfort- 
able solitude. One of the speakers argued, that ‘ he had lately read the opinion of certain 
philosophers, who maintained that mankind originally sprang up out of the ground like 
corn or asparagus ; and though the species might since have been propagated by genera- 
tion, yet he could not be convinced that the earth had lost this prolific faculty. This 
creature here before our eyes, may have been a mandrake, and, by a peculiar conjunction 
of some of the planets, or by some extraordinary operation of the sun upon the earth, 
may have ripened into a human being!’ After they had debated about his origin for 
some time, one of the company advanced a strange proposition in relation to the wild 
gentleman’s estate, which was founded upon Mr. Hosss’s notion of the equality of every 
man’s rights to the benefits of nature. ‘ Since this man,’ said he, ‘ seems to be the imme- 
diate offspring of the earth, there can be no doubt but that he ought to have an equal 
proportion of his mother’s inheritance ; and it is most reasonable that he should make his 
claim in that part of the world where he first sprung up. Now, because it will take up 
so much time before the Imperial Diet can meet, in order to adjust his proportion and 
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settle the difference which must arise on his demands, I think all the world ought to con- 
tribute to his maintenance, because, strictly speaking, there is not a man in the universe, 
possessed of an acre of ground, that can positively say this youth has not a title to some 
part of it.’ Here the speaker was interrupted by another person, who said that his alle- 
gation could not be supported by law, for that his pretensions would be set aside by the 
statute of limitations. The seriousness of this man’s countenance, and the grave manner 
of his speaking, set all the company a-laughing, which putting him in some confusion, he 
retired and hid himself in the crowd. Presently after somebody started the question as 
to the rank which the wild youth ought to hold in the world. There could be but one 
piace above him, and that belonged to him who was heir in a right line from Apa, his 
elder brother ; and he could not but be of opinion that until this person was found out, he 
should have the first place in all manner of company, save where there was a crowned 
head. Sir Joun Nove replied to this with some concern; he believed he knew what 
belonged to good manners as well as any body; but for his part, he could n’t think of 
giving place to a man who came into the world like a cucumber! A Welch gentleman, 
who stood near him, said that he -was very easy as to that point; for he had plain proof, 
whenever he was called upon, that his family descended iu a right line from Apam, his 
elder brother! A discussion now arose as to the language which it would be best to 
teach the wild man. One remarked, that he had heard that the Hebrew was the mother 
tongue, and that it would therefore be the easiest to pronounce. Another objected, that 
Hebrew could be of no use to him, save in a Jewish synagogue, and argued that it would 
be much better for him to learn English. ‘ When he is master of our language, and can 
explain himself, what wonderful discoveries he will be able to make in the vegetable and 
mineral world! Imagine him, no bigger than an acorn, expanding himself in the bowels 
of the earth, and looking into all the arcana of those subterraneous beings ; there he dis- 
covered how the analogous juices are sucked in by the roots of one plant, while the 
heterogenous slide away, and are received by others, to whom they are adapted by 
nature for nourishment: there he found out how those minute particles assemble, that 
compose iron, lead, and gold, and how those shining materials are collected, which dis- 
tinguish themselves by an inimitable lustre, and blaze in the ears of fine ladies and the 
diadems of princes; there he saw how the vapors of water are alembick’d by subterra- 
neous fires, to the top of the highest mountains, and, condensing there, fall down again in 
streams and rivulets. Of what prodigious use will this knowledge be in physics! when 
he comes to let us know the qualities of those several herbs and plants we have now so 
little acquaintance with ; when he instructs us in the operation of minerals, whether by 
the infusion of liquor or by pulverization, calcination, or by combination with other medi- 
cinal bodies!’ Some one here interposed the objection, that this theory ‘supposed the 
wild man to possess the capacity of walking up and down through all parts of the earth 
as freely as if he were above ground, and judging as well of things when he wes but a 
month in embryo, as one of our flesh-born fellows here could do at thirty years old.’ 
‘Well, why not?’ rejoined the theorist, testily ; ‘can any man prove the contrary? Who 
the devil should hinder him?’ This was considered a poser; and the court at this 
moment breaking up, the knot of pseudo-philosophers was suddenly dissolved. 

Nothing is more natural, though nothing is in reality more dangerous, than the unlim- 
ited fondness of parents for their children. The annexed sketch of one of those ‘ smart’ 
and ‘mischievous’ little imps, usually described by the endearing diminutive of ‘little 
witches,’ affords a graphic picture of the evil in question, which, like all good pictures, 
will probably never be out of date: ‘ l remember when I first came from the university, 
I went to visit an aunt of mine ; and coming in as the tea was served, she had but just 
presented me with a dish, when of a sudden a pin, stuck somewhere behind me, made 
me spring up and spill the scalding liquor upon my legs. You may imagine I was a good 
deal out of countenance, while all the company laughed as though they would split their 
sides. As soon as I had a little collected myself, I went to sit down again, but fell all 
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along upon the floor; for it seems the little baggage, that had wounded me before, had in 
my confusion pulled away the chair. When matters were a little set to rights, all the 
satisfaction I had was, to hear the mother of this wild creature say she had served twenty 
so before me, and she hoped I would not take it ill, for ‘ it was the unluckiest girl!’ I 
bore my misfortune as well as I could, but reflected on the weakness of her parent, who 
methought should have taught her more civility and good manners at those years. This 
romp, it seems, was a favorite child, and preferred to all the rest because she did the most 
mischief. The action for which she got the greatest applause was the setting fire to a 
cradle in which lay one of her little sisters. Since that time I have never seen her; but 
have heard a melancholy story of her, that she married her mother’s footman, and after- 
ward became lost alike to virtue and to shame.’ - - - The ladies, it would seem, were 
discussed with great freedom in the periodicals a hundred years ago. A good deal of 
satire was thrown away by ‘ The Country Gentleman’ upon the pestilent practice of face- 
painting which prevailed so generally at that period, and which was deemed so essential 
to beauty, that when ‘my Lady VarnisH’ sat to a celebrated artist for her portrait, he 
‘begged that she would give him leave to send for some of her own Lake, or else it 
wou'!d be impossible for him to hit the likeness of her ladyship’s cheeks!’ Surely it was 
some cynical old bachelor, or a luckless lover, discarded of a reigning belle of that era, 
(alas! where is her beauty now!) who wrote thus concerning the vanity of woman : 
‘There is nothing so natural to the fair sex as to take a pleasure in their own beauty. 
They please themselves as much as it is possible for others to please them, and are the 
first to discover their own charms and fall in love with themselves. As long as a woman 
is in full possession of her beauty, no misfortune can befall her which she cannot in some 
measure alleviate ; but when once that blessing has left her, all the other advantages of 
fortune will never be able to give her any tolerable satisfaction. "Wherever she goes, the 
remembrance of what she has lost, or the consideration of what she has at present, will 
give her a thousand inquietudes. The last tears which beautiful eyes reserve, are spent 
in bewailing themselves after they are effaced out of all hearts. The only person that 
still laments a lost beauty is she who was once the possessor of it.’ ‘ No more at present’ 
from ‘ The Country Gentleman.’ 


THE DRAMA. 


Tue Park AND THE Pustic.— Again the doors of ‘Old Drury’ are open. The 
feats of the ring, the gyrations of the slack-rope, and the old jokes of the clown, have 
given way to an approach to the ‘legitimate drama.’ The taste of the public being quite 
satiated with the horse-trionic, again inclines to the Ais-trionic. ‘Oh, flesh! how art 
thou fishified!’ Oh, Taste! what an incomprehensible noun substantive art thou! 
Shades of Kean, Cooke, and Conway! frown not upon the doings of WELCH AND 
Company! Call it not desecration, that the boards, hallowéd by thy steps, have echoed 
to the tramp of ‘Crononhotonthologos’ and his less intellectual four-footed brethren! 
Bring not the jests of Fatstarr in juxtaposition with the jokes of Gosstn ; but darkened 
be the shade of Hamuer by the shade of Joze Mituer! Vanish the scene ; and oh! 
mighty ghosts of the defunct drama! frown not upon tan and tinsel! What a wayward 
donkey is a‘ gentle public!’ At one time it affecteth oats, and abideth not the temptation 
of hay; at another, it turneth its body out to grass, and spurneth corn ; at one moment 
it ambleth along the highway with the donkey’s most agile step; at another it budgeth 
not a foot; coax it gently, and it cocketh up its long ears, and stands at ease ; belabor it 
with a cudgel, its auriculars assume an acute angle, and, drawing its tail between its legs, 
it resteth, like a post four feet in the ground, upon its reserved rights. Our donkey has 
had all sorts of feeding ; gingerbread and whip-syllabubs sufficient to nauseate its sus- 
ceptible stomach ; roast-beef and plum-pudding enough to swell it out like an alderman ; 
but it cries ‘peccavi!’ to the substantials, and grows delicate and whimsical as a sick 
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‘gentle public’ is sick! It hath lost its taste, (swallowed its palate perhaps,) and needs 
the doctor. Is there no healing balm extant?—no moral BRANDRETH’s pills? —no 
mental purge? Learned professors have dosed it with the panada of public lectures ; and 
very dry nurses, under the form of public disputants, have administered pap, and endea- 
vored to strengthen its corpus with snipes; yet the patient has wasted away, and refuses 
to be convalescent. But the Park, like some great hospital, has opened its gates once 
more, to receive back this sickly subject ; and may APoL.o smile upon the efforts of the 
doctors! A succession of such sterling pieces as marked the last season at this theatre, 
may, it is hoped, do much to win back the old admirers of the legitimate drama to their 
first love. Lecturers may expend theiz eloquence upon every subject of art, science, 
and philosophy, including all the ’ologies ; concerts may exert their dulcet influence till, 
‘like the sweet south breathing o’er a bed of violets,’ we taste the ‘ odor’ of their music ; 
deep, argumentative, and hair-splitting lawyers, like smart overgrown school-boys, may 
indulge their amiable vanities, by publicly discussing the long-mooted question of the 
moon’s geology, and decide upon green cheese as its primary formation ; yet to our poor 
fancy, a well-regulated theatre offers attractions paramount to any of these We are not 
of those who desire to be lectured into the mysteries of knowledge, nor of that intellec- 
tual crowd who seek for an enlargement of their ideas upon the green-cheese question, 
although there can be no doubt that the spectacle of two ambitious aspirants for the 
honors of the forum, mentally wrestling upon this great question, ‘admittance only one 
shilling,’ is edifying, exceedingly. But these intellectual exhibitions have for many 
months had a fair field. Every subject, we believe, that ever ad an interest since Noan 
returned from the first exploring expedition, has been fully and clearly elucidated by the 
lecturers ; and every doubtful question, that has arisen since the same remote period, has 
been definitely settled by the public disputants — excepting only the matter of ‘ the milk 
in the cocoa-nut ;’ and the public curiosity being thereby calmed and satisfied, the mind is 
left free to appreciate and to enjoy the luxuries of the drama; for all which we thank 


these philosophers, and humbly express the hope that they may ‘live to a most numerous 


age.” oa °. 


MitcHe.y’s Orymeic.— In the way of attraction, this dramatic ‘ Curiosity Shop’ has 
carried away the palm from all the other kindred resorts of the town. Since the per- 
formances at this establishment were last noticed in the Kn1cKERBOCKER, ‘ Fra Dia- 
volo’ has continued successfully to alternate with other opera-ish pieces. Miss Taytor, 
as before, has won golden opinions at all hands; although excellent as she certainly is, 
both as a vocal and dramatic artiste, we confess that we cannot but regret that Mr. 
Mircuett should place the burden of such music as that of ‘ Zerlina’ upon a voice 
which has not yet acquired that firmness and stability which experience alone can give. 
We have already spoken of Mrs. Timms, who creditably sustains the part of ‘ Fra Dia- 
volo ;’ of Watcort, who is an admirable actor, and the best ‘ Lord Allceash’ we ever 
beheld ; of Miss StnGLeton, who sustains the part of his lady with great sweetness and 
propriety of demeanor ; and of MircuEett, who makes the part of the bandit one of the 
most striking characters of the piece. Music would seem to be the prominent load-stone 
at the Olympic; and clever as are many of the burlesques and extravaganzas which 
have lately been produced by the manager, we cannot help thinking that some of them 
have only been redeemed from unequivocal ‘demnition’ by the introduction of one or 
two choice ballads or songs ; such, for example, as those which Miss TayLor sang so 
sweetly, and in which she was encored so enthusiastically, in ‘The White Cat, an amus- 
ing enough trifle by PLancue, but not particularly felicitous in the matter of musical 
selection. Apropos : has there not been some change in the musical direction of the ‘Olym- 
pic?’ Weare not altogether aw fait in the harmonious mysteries ; but it has struck us 
latterly, that neither the instrumental nor the vocal ‘force’ have that ‘pleased alacrity 
they were wont to have’ in their endeavors to win the favorable suffrages of large and 


appreciating audiences. If there be any special cause for this, it behooves the manager 
to see that it is removed. 


girl upon the cheese-cakes. Now, by the beard of Hippocrates! do we swear, that our 
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ProFEessoR GREENBANK’S LECTURES ON ELocution.— Seldom, we believe, has a 
public lecturer ‘ carried the town with him’ more unanimously than Professor GREEN- 
BANK, in his courses of lectures on elocution, delivered recently at the Society Library. 
He came among us, it is true, with a high reputation from England, and with the warm 
eulogies of the Boston press, and numerous letters from her most eminent citizens to 
the most distinguished of ours ; but he had a hackneyed theme to contend with, and one 
which had been served up ad nauseam in various forms to our citizens. But Professor 
GREENBANK soon ‘cleared his way.’ To say nothing of his fine commanding person, 
and manly, expressive features, which established in his favor at once ‘that first appeal 
which is to the eye,’ his complete critical analysis of every thing belonging to elocution ; 
the movements of the head, body, and limbs ; the play of the features, in the expression 
of t « various passions ; the sound and modulation of the voice; the force of timely and 
adequate accent ; all these were admirably set forth, and illustrated by examples which 
were given with the most marked effect, and with an enunciation that left nothing to be 
desired. It was our purpose to have cited three or four of Professor GrEENBANK’S 
recitations, which made so striking an impression upon his andiences ; but we must close 
in brief with the remarks of an English contemporary, of deserved authority, which we 
can cheerfully indorse: ‘ Professor GREENBANK’S oratorical powers are of a very supe- 
rior order, and the practical use which he makes of his elocutionary attainments, fully 
proves the efficiency, the polish, and the refinement of the school in which he has studied. 
His style of speaking is highly classical; he is impassioned, but logical ; vehement, but 
chaste ; parenthetical, but clear ; his manner is highly effective, his gesticulation elegant, 
and his voice judiciously inflected. We commend Mr. GreenBanx to the attention of 


such of our readers in the Atlantic cities as may be within reach of his instructive 
expositions. 


A Picture or Tinnecum.— Our sanctum has recently received an addition to its 
pictorial adornments, which we cannot permit to pass unnoticed ; for we have derived 
from its contemplation a great deal of quiet enjoyment, and desire not only to express 
our gratitude to the donor, but also to render some slight tribute to his promising genius. 
Our friend, the historian of Tinnecum, through whose hands we receive the painting in 
question, introduces it to our notice with a few characteristic remarks : ‘ Upon sign- 
board, which hangs out in all weathers, and which was merely struck off by a careless 
brush to illustrate some mechanic’s trade, you will frequently remark the bold lines of 
genius, and perhaps a more genuine truth and feeling than are sometimes to be found 
within costly frames, or the sumptuous pages of the annual. The accompanying picture 
is by Mr. James H. Wricur, a self-instructed artist of the village of Tinnecum, who 
has undertaken to portray his native place, as it existed in its palmiest days. Perhaps 
his affection for it has induced him to color the scene too highly, and to infuse into it, 
considering the lonely seclusion of the place, too many of the bright tints and golden 
hues of CLaupre. See how the harvests wave upon the hill-side, and fill up with golden 
luxuriance the valley! In the mellow light, and seen by the artist’s correct perspective, 
Tinnecum, with its back-ground of hills undulating in the distance, its meandering Swan- 
creek, its meadows, and thinly-scattered dwellings, looks like one of the sweetest pas- 
toral spots upon earth. Any person who had ever seen the place, would acknowledge 
the picture, and it would really ‘astonish the natives.’ To go into a little description of 
its details: The tavern stands in a state of melancholy ruin, with its gutter ready to fall 
from the eaves, and looking through all its broken panes as if it pathetically deplored the 
march of temperance, and would ‘purwail on it to stop.’ Nevertheless, the landlord 
stands before the door, smoking his pipe with indifference, as if he were beneath his own 
‘vine.’ The sign-board presents the picture of a forlorn horse, with exaggerated bones, 
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and hump-backed, like a dromedary, the divine production of some Tinnecum sign- 
painter, and which was thought a great achievement of art when first suspended before 
the admiring eyes ‘of community.’ Thus far our friend ; but his description of this mel- 
low and meritorious picture is far from complete. He has omitted all allusion to the 
quaint old octagon-church, where the Dutch damsels were wont to sport their Sunday 
finery and sunny smiles ; the blacksmith’s-shop, in the soft shadow of a spreading tree, 
its flaming forge shining brightly within, while the master bends at the door, with the 
hind-leg of a sleek chesnut-mare in his lap, receiving ‘ professional aid’ at his hand ; the 
ancient well-sweep, with its ‘moss-covered bucket,’ and the boy clambering upon the 
roof of the house, to liberate his kite, arrested by the branches of a withered poplar; 
Ticur, the ‘colored person,’ with his cattle bathing in the calm waters of Swan-creek ; 
Tom Van Dipptemas, resplendent in THIMBLE's bright-buttoned coat, conversing with 
the landlord ; and last, not least, the office of the Tinnecum Gazette,’ over the horse-shed 
of the inn, and the partizan hand-bills of which, upon its sides, declare ‘Tinnecum 
Erect!’ —of all these our correspondent says nothing ; but they go to make up, with the 


features he has indicated, a pleasing and full, although not crowded composition, the 
faithful coloring of which is by no means its least merit. 


‘Tue Two PLepeGes: THe Kept AND THE Broxen.’— Our excellent friend and con- 
tributor, Harry Franco, after a portion of this department of our Magazine had passed 
through the press, left for us a brief sketch, entitled as above, which we are but too glad 
to ‘lay on the Table,’ as himself suggests, in an indicated contingency. There is a moral 
in this little narrative, which is not unworthy of heed by those whose ‘ reform’ extends 
to only one vice, leaving others of an almost darker dye not only uncorrected, but to 
increase and multipiy, without let or hindrance. Much as we esteem the great temper- 
ance cause, we cannot be blind to the fact, that many of its prominent ‘aposties’ need 
‘reformation’ in regard to vices scarcely less henious than inebriety. Intemperance may 
not consist alone in intoxication, as the times give abundant proof. But to our narrative : 


‘In the green, sunny, and secluded little town of New-Diep lived Teunts Van DEvzErR. Of 
course he was born there, because all its inhabitants were born within its borders; a peculiarity 
which probably belongs to no other town on the continent of the new world. ‘TEuNIs was edu- 
cated inghe family of a professiqnal house-carpenter, and it is believed that he perfected himself in 
his master’s calling ; but whether by intuition or precept is not precisely known, although it could 
not have been by either example or practice, since there has been no house built in the town dur- 
ing the last century. He grew up to the respectable age of thirty without any thing remarkable 
having occurred to him, which in the life of a hero is sufficiently remarkable in itself, to render 
him a remarkable person. It is not, however, for this reason that we have introduced him to the 
reader. It so happened that the dwelling-house of TEvN1s’s ‘ boss’ was in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Black Horse Tavern, a venerable house of entertainment, which bore the same 
appellation many years before the revolutionary war, and during that glorious period had afforded 
shelter and refreshment to many a valorous lover of freedom, whose deeds and names are now 
covered with the dust of oblivion. This venerable house had a southern front, which looked 
directly upon the hills of Neversink , and it was shaded by a comfortable-looking verandah which 
was always kept as white as snow, and in the heats of summer had a peculiarly inviting aspect to 
those who were fond of reclining in the shade and sipping cooling drinks. It will not appear 
very surprising then that it was a favorite resort of Teunis, and that he there acquired a fondness 
for drink which, so far from its being diminished by the return of winter, seemed rather to be 
increased ; and when the snow-white verandah of the ‘ Black Horse’ no longer tempted him to 
lounge upon its benches, for the very reason of its literal snow-whiteness, a close box-stove in 
the bar-room within was quite as potent in drawing him to its genial warmth, where he found hot 
drinks quite as soothing to his palate as a horn of whisky with a lump of ice in it had been 
in the summer season. In process of time Trunts became a ‘regular soaker,’ and his person 
manifested all the outward peculiarities which are common to that condition. He was the by-word 
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and reproach of the whole county, and nothing but his good-nature saved him from being ‘ turned 
out of society ;’ for men, and women too, will forgive almost any vice if it is redeemed, or 
accompanied by amiability, as they will not tolerate ill-nature if it be accompanied with the most 
exalted virtues. But the love of liquor had not obliterated all the loveable qualities of TEuNts. 
No! abandoned, hardened, deadened, and lost as he appeared to the voice of friendship and 
reproof, he yet retained enough of the dignity of his nature to love his own species, and he mani- 
fested this by falling in love, in the most desperate and determined manner, with one of his neigh- 
bors’ daughters, Miss ANGELINE DusENBURY. Upon being made acquainted with his passion, 
the young lady, and the young lady’s father and mother, brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, 
cousins and second-cousins, all protested against it, and declared that it must not be thought of; 
that ANGELINE could do better and ought to do better, and that Teunis was a most outrageous 
and presuming person to dare to fall in love with her in that manner. So the young lady refused 
him, and her friends refused him, and even the doctor and the dominie both shook their heads, and 
said it would never answer; and Trunis professed to have found a very good reason for drown- 
ing his sorrows in the bottle, which he strove to do incessantly. 

‘ Now it happened that about this time, the great temperance movement, which had been de- 
stroying distilleries and reforming drunkards for more than ten years, extended its influence even 
unto New-Diep, and made the very demijohns in the venerable ‘ Black Horse’ look blue. Among 
the very first converts who signed the tee-total pledge was the father of ANGELINE DusENBURY, 
who, in the paroxysms of his awakened philanthropy, sought out Teunts Van*DEvUZER, and tried 
to rouse him to a sense of his degradation, and convince him of the loveliness of temperance and 
the charms of cold water. But Teunts was deaf to persuasion, and dead to argument; until at 
last the new apostle of temperance worked his zeal in the great cause up to such an exalted pitch, 
that he promised if Teunts would sign the tee-total pledge, and keep sober for twelve months, he 
should at the expiration of that time be endowed with the hand of ANGELINE, with all her personal 
charms and worldly goods. Although Treunts was at the time, in figurative language, ‘half 
shot,’ he was instantly seized with a desire to join the cold-water army; and without giving his 
Corypheus time to repent of his proposition, he put his name to the pledge, and from that moment 
began to ‘ brush up.” We must leave the imagination of our readers to conceive the astonishment 
of the ancient and orderly inhabitants of New-Diep, when they perceived the change which had 
come over Teunts, and hasten on to more important particulars. 

‘Just six months after this event, a grand temperance meeting was held in the County Hall ; 
and to give brilliancy to the occasion, and insure a full attendance, Tevnis had been prevailed 
upon to stand up in the meeting and relate his experiences. Fortified by thoughts of ANGELINE, 
as an ancient knight in his struggles with a dragon overcame the power of his scaly enemy by 
repeating the name of his mistress, TeuNis overcame his dread of public opinion, and delivered 
himself of his experiences, to the infinite delight of a numerous auditory, and the hopeful conver- 
sion of two youthful citizens, who could boast, if they were boastfully given, of being the descend- 
ants of an African prince. But what were trophies like these to the longing heart of Teunts? 
He looked around that vast hall, and scanned the faces of the listening crowd, dimly illuminated as 
they were by a dearth of tallow-candles which threw out more grease than light; but he no- 
where perceived the ruddy face of her for whose sake he displayed himself; and he hastened from 
the hall and ran with rapid steps to the house of her father. There he beheld an unusual glare of 
lights in the spare-room. What could it mean? Was she sick? No; people do not illuminate 
their spare-rooms for sickness. All anxious to learn, he listened beneath the window. Amaze- 
ment! He heard the voice of the dominie speaking in solemn tones ; and, too impatient to listen, 
he burst open the door, and beheld a sight which he will probably never forget. 

‘In the middle of the spare-room stood ANGELINE, dressed all in white muslin, and looking 
lovelier than ever she locked before, in the very act of promising to love, honor, and obey a 
brown-faced, black-haired young man of six feet and some odd inches, whom Tevunis immediately 
recognized as her second cousin, PererR VaN Devzer, who owned a farm in the west-quarter. 
The whole affair was too palpable to require an explanation ; so none was either asked or made ; 
and Tevunts rushed into the street, partly resolved to break his neck, and partly resolved to break 
his pledge. Like a sensible man, he did neither ; but like a very insensible man, he went to law, 
and sued the father of ANGELINE for a breach of promise. How the suit will terminate, can be a 
matter of small moment to the public, since every-body knows that in contested cases both sides 
suffer, let the jury decide as they may. But to the friends of temperance it may be a consoling 
fact to know, that Tgunis continues true to his pledge, although there have not been wanting 
croakers who have predicted that he will break it.’ 
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Gossip with READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. —‘Oh! that I had the wings of a dove, that I 
might flee away and be at rest!’ So prayed the psalmist to be free ; and such doubtless was Ats 
aspiration, whose triumphant death is thus recorded in a note from an esteemed friend and corres- 
pondent: ‘In an upper room of an old-fashioned mansion, within a short day’s ride of the city of 
New-York, in the summer of 1842, an old man and infirm, both from age and long illness, lay upon 
his bed. Every thing around indicated convenience, comfort, and extreme neatness, but there 
was no ostentation. The venerable patriarch was supported by pillows, and in this reclining 
position his eyes were turned toward the door, as if expecting some one to enter. It was a clear, 
bright summer morning. The windows were all open, and a few rays of the sun struggling 
through the thick foliage of the forest shade-trees which surrounded the dwelling played upon the 
wall, and the slight current of balmy air shook gently the long gray locks of the aged invalid. 
The door opens, and his bed is surrounded with familiar faces — all save one, the venerable bishop 
of ‘he diocese, who stands a little in advance, and near him a priest, while around kneel or recline 
the relatives. The bishop breaks silence, by commencing to read, in a distinct, firm voice, the 
beautiful service of his church, preparatory to administering the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
It was the last office of religion to be performed for one whose days upon the earth were numbered. 
The sacred symbols were produced ; and while in the midst of their administration, a wild turtle- 
dove flew into the room, and circling around, alighted upon the shoulder of the dying man. In an 
instant all was hushed in breathless silence. The sacred and chosen emblem of the Holy Spirit was 
present. The eyes of the old man turned upward, as he held in his attenuate hand the emblems 
of a Saviour’s love. The venerable bishop, with uplified arm, leaning partly over him; the fam- 
ily group—children and children’s children— what a picture! After resting for a moment, the 
beautiful stranger rose upon its wings, and sailing gently round, glided out through the open win- 
dow. The old man’s hold upon life was almost gone. In a little while he tured his face to the 
wall; the tranquil spirit quietly took its flight; and the pilgrim of four-score years was gathered 
to his fathers in peace. His life had been long, useful, and honorable, and his death was peaceful 
and triumphant. May this authentic incident produce in the bosom of him who reads, as did its 
narration in that of him who writes, deep emotions of love, and devout thanks to Him who is the 
Gop and Fatuer of us all!’ - - - SanpERson, the ‘American in Paris,’ a writer who has true 
humor enough in him to supply a dozen would-be wits of the modern school, somewhere tells us 
that he once called, while in Paris, to see a renowned tailor of that gay metropolis upon ‘ profes- 
sional business.’ He found several persons assembled for a similar purpose in an ante-room, 
expecting the return of a servant who had gone to acquaint his master that the gentlemen were 
awaiting an audience. The messenger soon came back with the intelligence that the artist ‘could 
not that morning be interrupted, as he was composing!’ The time for ‘ fashion’s changes’ had 
nearly arrived, and he was pacing his room, lost in the ‘ ardorof composition’ of a coat and waist- 
coat! It was this very sketch of SANDERSON, we have no doubt, that suggested to a late London 
essayist the tone of the following rhapsody upon the character of a fashionable coat. He could 
scarcely have hit the thing more felicitously had Joyce himself been his artist-sitter: ‘ There is a 
harmony, a propriety in the coat of a man of fashion, an unstudied ease, a graceful symmetry, a 
delicacy of expression, that has always filled us with the profoundest admiration of the genius of 
the artist: indeed, no ready money could purchase coats that we have seen; coats that a real love 
of the subject, and working upon long credit, for a high connection, could alone have given to the 
world ; coats, not the dull conceptions of a geometric cutter, spiritlessly outlined upon the shop- 
board by the crayon of a mercenary foreman, but the fortunate creation of superior intelligence, 
boldly executed in the happy moments of a generous enthusiasm! Vain, very vain is it for the 
pretender to fashion to go swelling into the atelier of a first-rate coat-architect, with his ready 
money in his hand, to order such a coat! Order such a coat, forsooth! order a Raphael, a Michael 
Angelo, an epic poem!’ - - - A feeling, common we believe to most thoughtful minds, is thus 
described by the ‘ Ettrick Shepherd,’ in a colloquy with CurtstopHEeR Noxtn, in the ‘ Noctes 
Ambrosian,’ soon after the death of Byron. ‘I canna bide,’ he says, ‘to think that Byron’s 
dead. There’s a wonderful mind swallowed up somewhere. Gone! and gone so young! and 
maybe on the threshold of his truest glory, baith as a man and a poet! It makes me sad to think 
ot. I shall never see a grand blue sky fu’ of stars, nor look out upon the forest, when all the 
winds of winter are howling over the wilderness of dry, crashing branches, nor stand beside the 
sea to hear the waves roaring upon the rocks, without thinking that the spirit of Byron is near me. 
In the hour of awe, in the hour of sorrow, and in the hour of death, I shall remember Byron.’ 
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‘Are ye not a part of me, and of my soul, 
As lof you?’ 


asks CuILDE Haro tp of these elements, in ‘ whose ennobling stir he felt himself exalted ;’ and 
beautifully has the Shepherd illustrated the force and truth of the sublime apostrophe. - - - Inthe 
KNICKERBOCKER for May, 1836, ‘ L.’ of Newburgh will find the same theme he has chosen for an 
essay, elaborately and admirably treated. The impressions which a vast metropolis like the 
‘ Empire City’ is calculated to awaken in the mind of a stranger, are well presented by our corres- 


pondent ; but his reflections in the crowded thoroughfares are far, far better expressed in a recent 
poem of BRYANT: 


‘ How fast the fleeting figures come! ‘ And some, who walk in calmness here, 
‘The mild, the fierce, the stony face ; Shall shudder as they reach the door 
Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some Where one who made their dwelling dear, 
Where secret tears have left their trace. Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 
‘They pass —to toil, to strife, to rest; * Each, where his tasks or pleasures call, 
To halls in which the feast is spread; They pass, and heed each other not ; 
To chambers where the funeral guest There is who heeds, who holds them all, 
In silence sits beside the dead. In his large love and boundless thought. 
‘ And some to happy homes repair, ‘ These struggling tides of life, that seem 
Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Where mute caresses shall declare Are eddies of the mighty stream 
The tenderness they cannot speak. That rolls to its predestined end.’ 


Such, friend ‘ L.,’ were your sensations, as you traversed for the first time Broadway, 


‘ Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain.’ 


It is the test of true poetry, that it gives to one’s own thoughts ‘ the best of words,’ and to emotions 
which one cannot express, an audible utterance. It is, in other words, thought kindling itself at 
the fire of living thought. - - « We are indebted to an obliging friend for a copy of ‘ Notes of a 
speech intended to have been made by a distinguished delegate to the Universal Suffrage Conven- 
tion at Albany,’ some twenty-five years ago. The ‘ Notes’ are from the pen of the gifted and 
lamented Sanps; and although in the richest vein of burlesque, they form the staple of Mr. Joun 
NEAL’s farcical yet serious ‘ lectures’ on the ‘ rights of women,’ lately hissed down at the Taber- 
nacle in Broadway. ‘ Why shouldn’t women vote?’ asks the imaginary speaker. ‘If single, 
they are as much entitled to the privilege as bachelors are ; for if they own property, they are taxed 
for it; if they do not, they work for a living, and contribute to the aggregate of public wealth. If 
married, they bear, nurse, and educate citizens. As to children, no good reason can be assigned 
for fixing twenty-one years as the period of their political enfranchisement. A boy at fourteen 
and a girl at twelve can lawfully contract marriage ; and why should they not be represented? 
As to children still younger, I would, to encourage population, give the father as many votes as 
he had babies. Methinks I now see the glorious time, when a worthy pair shall come in a wagon 
to the polls, with all their amiable issue, to nominate members for the great council of their coun- 
try ; when the respectable matron, beside her husband’s numerous votes, shall give two, one for 
herself, and one for the young citizen unborn!’ But jesting aside ; how ridiculously absurd is the 
jargon of insane, itinerant lecturers upon the ‘ political rights of woman!’ Nature has given to 
the male sex the exclusive powers of government, by giving to that sex the physical strength and 
energy which the exercise of those powers calls into constant and active exertion. 'To the female 
a more delicate organization is given; and little need is there to repine, that her lot is different 
from that of her protector, man. He has the storms of life to encounter. She has the duties of 
domestic life to sustain, and the calm and sunshine of domestic peace to enjoy. Hers is the 
domestic altar; there she ministers and commands, in all the plentitude of undisputed sway ; the 
fountain of love and blessedness to all around her. ‘ There are women,’ says an eloquent writer, 
‘ whose happiness consists in ignorance of what the world calls pleasures ; whose glory consists 
in retirement. Wholly devoted to the duties of wife and mother, they consecrate their days to the 
practice of the unobtrusive virtues. Absorbed in the management of their families, they govern 
their husbands by acquiescence, their children by mildness, their servants by goodness. Their 
houses are the abode of religious sentiment, filial piety, conjugal love, maternal tenderness, order, 
internal peace, undisturbed slumbers, and health. Domestic and economical, they set at defiance 
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inordinate passion and painful want. The poor knock, and are admitted and relieved ; the licen- 

tious man and the profligate do not venture into their presence. Reserve and dignity of char- 

acter make such women respected; indulgence for the frailties, and pity for the misfortunes of 
others, make them beloved; prudence and firmness make them venerated. They purify and 

enlighten the whole moral atmosphere around them with all that is genial in warmth and pure in 

light.’ - - - Sitting down to our port-folios, filled to repletion monthly, as many of our town-con- 

tribuiors know from personal inspection, with new communications, we are variously affected by 

the varying subjects or styles of our correspondents. And thus it chances, that in jotting down our 
careless gossip with readers and contributors, we are compelled to change with the changeful 
bundle of thoughtful or humorous, pathetic or burlesque productions, spread out before us, and to 
which we must needs in some way advert. We can only say, therefore, to any who shall con- 
demn one thing and approve another, or vice versa, which may appear in our salmagundi, that he 

will be certain to find our cogitations serious or comical, according to the humor we were in when 
we wrote them; and they will either divert, instruct, or tire him, after the humor Ae is in when he 
reads them. Mirth and sadness are nearer neighbors than most persons imagine. ‘At this present 
writing’ the former prevails with us; for we have just been glancing over an amusing sketch of 
an Orange-county violinist, (formerly called ‘ fiddler,’) to whom we shall ere long introduce our 
readers. Straitway we thought of that vagabond musician and composer, lately described by a 
London wag. After alluding to some of his ‘ compositions,’ the writer adds: ‘ His chief score is 
preserved in chalk at the back of the bar-room door of the Cat-and-Boots. It presents a series of 
running passages, and it is expected the landlord will add an obligato of his own, at no distant 
period. Among other efforts of his genius, we have heard it whispered that he has an idea of car- 
rying out an entirely novel plan, which will place him in permanently comfortable circumstances. 
It is something in the nature of a composition, and is to be called ‘ Sixpence in the Pound,’ which 
he contemplates dedicating to his creditors!’ - - - Among the numerous names embraced in 
GRIswoLp’s ‘ Poets and Poetry of America,’ we do not observe that of Setick OsBorn. Who 
and what he was, beyond an American, and a writer of several articles of verse which reflect 
credit upon his talents, we are quite unable to say. The following lines, which are imbued with 
harmony and lessons fruitful of moral reflection, we believe are from his pen: 


WueEre's the man who seeks for Fame? Where ’s the heart on Pleasure bent? 
Haste! the laurel give him; Pour! a double measure ; 

Unfold the scroll, and write his name — Health and life to-morrow spent, 
*T is all the grave will leave him. Gone will be the treasure. 

Where is he who toils for Gold? Where ’s the soul that looks above 
Give! let nought alloy it; Pleasure, gold, and glory? 

When a few brief days are toid, All that earthly passions move, 
No more can he enjoy it. All that lives in story? 

Where ’s the bosom swelled with Pride? Take each cup of joy away, 
Spare! I would not wound it; To others filled and given ; 

For Death shall twine at eventide, Oh! what are al/ these baubles — say, 
His mean, scant garment round it. To him whose home is Heaven? 


Ovr friend and old correspondent, SaRGENT, (whose new Magazine, by the way, let us hint to 
the editor, has never yet reached us,) as we see by a daily journal, has thought it advisable to 
notice an attack in the ‘ New World,’ by some ‘rejected contributor,’ upon his publication. This 
was unwise. Even the editor was ashamed of his importunate correspondent, and disclaimed 
him. All that such a small-beer ‘ complainant’ desires, is the notoriety of any notice whatsoever. 
If left to his native insignificance, he mourns with MeppLE in the play, that he can ‘ get nobody 
to kick him.’ Now to our mind, one of the most amusing spectacles in life, is a mortified but 
impotent littérateur of this sort; an ambitious ‘ authorling’ perhaps of a small volume of effete 
and lamentable trash, full of little idle, ragged ideas, stolen and disguised among original inani- 
ties, which has fallen dead-born from the press, before the first fifty copies printed are exhausted 
in a ‘ third edition!’ Disturb not, friend Sarcent, the leaden repose of a ‘ critic’ which is even 
more harmless than it is malignant. Something was said, we believe, in it’s communication 
about the ‘O_p Knicx’s dwindling away,’ and ‘all that sort of thing and so forth;’ but having 
received on that day an accession of thirty-eight new names to our list of subscribers, with what 
complacency did we consign the paragraph to the ‘ receptacle of things lost upon earth!’- - - We 
gave many months since in these pages a number of amusing ‘Imaginary Answers to Imaginary 
Correspondents,’ from the enlivening pen of OLLAPop. We have recently come across several 
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others from the same source, which we shall present hereafter. A late number of that amusing 
publication, ‘ Punch in London,’ has one or two clever examples in this kind. We select a medi- 
cal and a legal specimen: ‘ In an action for fees, a physician cannot recover. 
the patients are often in the same predicament.’ 
soon as it is due. 


In cases of illness, 
‘On a bill or note, the statute begins to run as 
The acceptor, if he cannot pay, had better do the same thing.’ - - - We quite 
agree with the writer of the article upon ‘ The Style Sententious,’ which we have filed for insertion, 
that ‘many persons of really narrow views and limited intellect acquire a reputation for great 
profundity and amount of thought, by a species of word-mongering in a confined space.’ A natu- 
ral antithesis, or true terseness, is always effective and pleasing; but the labored transposition 
and inversion of words, to express a thought which when analyzed is either common-place or 
indifferently uncommon, is a vice of composition which needs the whip and branding-iron. A 
specimen of true and very beautiful antithetical expreSsion is furnished us by the Persian poet 
HaFiz: 


‘ On parent’s knee, a naked new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled ; 
So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 
Calm thou mayest smile, while all around thee weep.’ 


THERE are periods in nearly every man’s life, when he is tempted to exclaim, with the heart- 
worn German: ‘ Fly, then, false shadows of Hope! I will chase you no more; I will believe you 
no more. And ye too, haggard spectres of Fear, I care not for you: ye too are all shadows and a 
lie! Let me rest here, for lam way-weary and life-weary. I will rest here but to die!’ Death, 
which on account of uncertain events daily threatens, and by reason of the shortness of life is 
never far off, is to such, a‘ refuge from the storm and a covert from the tempest.’ ‘ Many periods 
of my own life,’ says Cicero, ‘have seemed favorable for dying, when I wish I could have 
departed ; for nothing more was to be acquired: the burdens of life were increased, and wars 
with fortune only remained. If it could happen to me that my death should be foretold, joyfully 
and with thanksgiving would I obey ; esteeming myself about to be freed from prison and loosed 
from my chains, either to return to a home which is eternal, and plainly our own, or to be free 
from all sensation and trouble. Let us consider nothing an evil which is appointed by the FatHER 
of allthings. For not at random nor by chance were we formed and created, but by a Power 
which would consult the happiness of the human race, nor would produce or sustain that which, 


when it had exhausted every hardship, should encounter the woes of eternal death. Let us rather 
think a harbor and place of refuge is prepared for us. 
wide-spread sails! 

more slowly.’ + + - 


Pray Heaven we may arrive there with 
But if adverse winds throw us back, we shall still arrive there, though a little 
Some people have a singular way of communicating to others their particular 
trains of thought. We have encountered one or two awkward instances of this; as for example: 
Sitting one evening at the dinner-table of a friend, whose champagne chanced to be of neither the 
‘ Star’ nor ‘Cliquot’ brands, we observed a connoisseur in potables set down his glass, after a 
slight sip, and with an expression of countenance which indicated that he was in the ‘ pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties.’ Presently he inquired of his host: ‘How is Newark flourishing 
now? Ihave not been there these five years.’ Now the querist couldn’t have been thinking of 
cider! ‘Oh! no; by no means; oh! certainly not; on the contrary!’ + - - A correspondent 
(‘R. M., of Lancaster, Penn.) is kind enough to say, that the brief remarks with which we 
accompanied the passage from Mr. Street’s ‘ School- House’ in our last number ‘ found an echo in 
his own heart, chilled as it is, in the winter of life, by the remembrance of the sunny days of boy- 
hood.’ Will our friend tell us whence he obtained the beautiful lines on childhood, an extract 
from which he encloses to us? We have a dim remembrance of hearing them repeated by a twin 
spirit, now gone to renew the childhood of the soul in a ‘ better land:’ 


‘ THEN not a passing cloud ‘ And all-confiding love, 
Obscures the sunny scene, And holy ignerance ; 
No blight on the young tree, Their blessed veil soon torn 


No thought of what may be, From eyes foredoom’d to mourn, 
Or what hath been. For man’s offence. 


‘ But all in hope — not hope, ‘Oh! thither, weary spirit! 
For all things are possessed ; Flee from this world defiled ; 
No, peace without alloy, How oft, heart-sick and sore, 
And innocence and joy, I’ve wished I were once more 
In the young breast. A little child! 
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WE are not surprised that the extracts from the ‘Annals of the Parish, which we gave in our 
last number, should have attracted attention to that admirable work. A friend and correspondent 
writes us, that ‘ after perusing the touching account of the death of NansE Banks, the school- 


mistress, he went to several book-stores to obtain the volume, but without success.’. At last, how- 


ever, he ‘ secured it, and sat up all night to read it... We subjoin a few more passages from the ’ 


‘Annals,’ which we had copied for insertion in our March issue: ‘ It is in spirited outlines of a 
scene, a character, or an incident, that we conceive GaLT to be almost unrivalled. 
the quality of an artist’s pencil. 


nt 


His pen has 
Let us string together two or three more examples. Here isa 
French dancing-master, with his opera-hat, come to take tea with Lady Macapam: ‘ Mr. Mac- 
skipnish was a great curiosity ; with long spindle legs, his breast shot out like a duck’s, and his 
head powdered and frizzled up like a tappit-hen. 


salad de aden 
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He was, indeed, the proudest peacock that 
could be seen; and he had a ring on his finger, and when he came to drink his tea at the Bread- 
land, he brought no hat on his head, but a droll cockit thing under his arm. Mr. CAYENNE gives 
a dinner of ‘ turtle-fish, one of the most remarkable beasts that had ever been seen in the country- 
side,’ of which the simple-hearted clergyman partakes 


Caen A A MD 8 ad eta Ney 


: § We drank lime-punch as we ate the tur- 
tle, which, as I understand, is the fashion in practice among the Glasgow West Indy merchants, 
who are famed as great hands with turtles and lime-punch. But it is a sort of food that I should 
not like to fare long upon. J was not right the next day; and I have heard it said, that when eaten 
too often, it has a tendency to harden the heart and make it crave for greater luxuries.’ Could 
any thing be more characteristic than this outline sketch of a prelate of the Church of England by 
a Scotch Presbyterian? ‘The most particular thing in the company, was a large, round-faced 
man, with a wig, that was a dignitary in some great Episcopalian church in London, who was 
extraordinary condescending toward me, drinking wine with me at the table, and saying weighty 
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sentences, in a fine style of language, about the becoming grace of simplicity and innocence of 
heart, in the clergy of all denominations of Christians, which I was pleased to hear; for really he 
had a proud red countenance, and I could not have thought he was so mortified to humility within, 
had I not heard with what sincerity he delivered himself, and seen how much reverence and 
attention was paid to him by all present, particularly by my lord’s chaplain.’ We have spoken of 


Lady MacapaM, and here is a graphic portrait of her ladyship, who is a capital specimen of a 


very common species of would-be juvenile maidens: ‘ What I most misliked in her ladyship was 


a lightness and juvenility of behavior altogether unbecoming her years, for she was pas three- 


score, having been long married, without children. She was to be sure crippled with the rheuma- 


tics, and no doubt the time hung heavy on her hands; but the best friends of recreation and sport 


must allow, that an old woman sitting whole hours jingling with that paralytic chattel a guitar, 


was not a natural object. What then could be said for her singing Italian songs, and getting all 


the newest from Vauxhall in London, a box-full at a time, with new novel-books and trinkum- 
trankum flowers and feathers, and sweet-meats, sent to her by a lady of the blood-royal of 
Paris?’ - - - We take the following lines from an original poem of the late WiLiis GayLorpD 
Cviark, inscribed to his friend, CurtstropHER CoLumBus CONWELL, (son of Bishop ConwELL, 
then of Philadelphia,) who was about departing for Rome, where he was to reside, and where we 


believe he afterward died. The poem bears this beatiful motto from the ABBE DE JARDIN: 






O champs de I'Italie! O campagnes de Rome! 

Ou dans tout son orgeuil git le néant de Vhomme! 
C’est 1k que des aspects fameux par les grands noms, 
Pleins de grand souvenirs, et de hautes lecons, 

Vous offrent ces objets, trésors des paysages ! 


« BAR 
apd cian Sacto Ha hail Ba en seine A Ae Sati SAIN Bates ANN, 












The writer draws a graphic picture of some of the scenes which will arrest the eye and win 
the admiration of the young American. ‘ Thou wilt stand,’ he writes : 






WHueEnreE the palace of the Czsars will win thy musing eye, 
Where the mighty spirits of the past have hallowed earth and sky: 
Thou wilt mark Italia’s palaces, the towering shrines of fame, 

Where the pictured walls will bring the spell of many a glorious name ; 
And on the Arno’s bosom, and the Tiber’s yellow tide, 


Thy bark beneath the purple sky careeringly will glide. 







And the spirit’s inward questionings will sanctify each pile, 
Each dome on ponderous column heaved, each proud monastic isle ; 
Where the dim and struggling sunbeam through the oriel panes will come, 
And monument and cenotaph look pale in chastened gloom ; 

While the ow] upon the Palatine will wave his dusky wing, 

That voice upon the ear of night shall wake thy slumbering. 
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Thou wilt mark the starlight trembling o’er the colliseum’s wall, 
The moonbeams coloring ivy-caves with silvery coronal ; 
And as the = sunset shall tinge Soracte’s brow, 

e 


And the wide campagna’s waste grow dim, as day’s warm glories go, 
How will thine ardent spirit grow holy in such hours, 


As thy dreams warm, through faded years, with all their spells and powers! 

‘ Wuar is the law,’ said the poor tenant of a grasping landlord one day to a distinguished legal 
friend of ours,‘ when you can’t pay all your rent on quarter-day? Can the landlord turn your 
family into the street?’ ‘ Unless there is sufficient ‘ distress’ on the premises, he can certainly do 
so,’ replied our friend, using the legal term, and one admirably expressive of the arbitrary power 
which it implies. ‘Oh, if that will stop him,’ answered the poor tenant, not understanding the 
‘ strict meaning’ of the word, ‘hell find distress enough on my premises ; for my wife has a little 
baby only a week old, two of the youngest children are sick, with nobody to take care of them but 
a sister not much older; and work as hard as I can, when I can get work, I can scarcely get 
enough for them all to eat!’ Here was ‘ distress’ enough, certainly, to satisfy any body but a hard- 
hearted landlord of poor tenements in New-York. - - - We do not much affect puns, conun- 
drums, riddles, or any thing in that style of literature ; but the following is ‘not so bad:’ ‘ Why 
are ‘colored gemmen’ merchants, and friendly to home-protection? Because they deal in ebony 
and ivory, and wear their own wool?’ This is a pleasant thought of that admirable wit, 
Sanps. - - - We can make nothing of the ‘ blank-verse’ (blank enough it is, the Lorp knows! ) 
of our correspondent ‘S.’ at Montreal. His fancies are just the rack of a dream; without form, 
and ‘ driving witlessly as the smoke that mounteth up and is lost in the airy heights of the sky.’ 
Such a beautiful ‘ hand-write’ as that of ‘8S.’ should not be the only clear feature of the manu- 
script before us. - - - We look upon the following lines, which we have segregated from a recent 


poem by Mr. N. P. Wits, as beautiful exceedingly. They express the warm overflowing of a 
grateful heart for the ‘ tender mercies’ of a Gop of love: 


* Tov, who look’st 
Upon my brimming heart, this tranquil eve, 
Knowest its fulness, as Thou dost the dew 
Sent to the hidden violet by Thee! 
And, as that flower from its unseen abode 
Sends its sweet breath up duly to the sky, 
Changing its gift to incense — so, O Gop 


May the sweet drops that to my humble cup 
Find their far way from Heaven, send back, in prayer, 
Fragrance at thy throne welcome!’ 


Tue ‘Scene on the Staten-Island Ferry- Boat’ we intended to insert in the present number, but it 
was unavoidably crowded out. If what the writer describes as a veritable occurrence be true, we 
had better say as little as possible about Mrs. Trotiops or Mr. Dicxens. But what would our 
correspondent have thought of our ferry-boats thirty years ago ?— when, as we are told, the fish- 
ermen during the shad-season freighted every one that plied between the island and the city, in 
addition to their own small craft ; and wo to the luckless wight whose business compelled him to 
proceed by the usual conveyances to New-York! On such miserable octasions, ‘the body of the 
boat, loaded with piles of shad, which attracted myriads of flies; the stern, and the little smoky 
cabin, filled with fishermen and ferrymen, smoking cigars, chewing tobacco, and drinking rum, 
which might be nosed half way across the bay ; their ceaseless bawling and roaring, intermingled 
with ‘ curses not deep but loud’ — these were then the attractions of a passage across the most beau- 
tiful bay on the face of the earth. - - - It is not generally known, we presume, that Dr. SamveL 
Jounson had a relative and namesake residing many years ago at Stratford, (Conn.,) with whom 
he used to keep up a casual correspondence. We lately encountered a letter from the ‘Great 
Leviathan’ to W1tu1amM SamveE. Jounson, at Stratford, who had then not long returned from 
England. It is dated the fourth of March, 1773, and the following is an extract from the closing 
paragraphs: ‘Whether you carried away an impression of me as pleasing as that which you 
left me of yourself, I know not; if you did, you have not forgotten me, and will be glad that I do 
not forget you. Merely to be remembered, is indeed a barren pleasure, but it is one of the pleas- 
ures which is more sensibly felt as human nature is more exalted.’ ‘I was told a day or two ago 
of adesign which must excite some curiosity. Two ships are in preparation to explore the 
Northern Ocean; not to seek the north-east or the north-west passage, but to sail directly north, as 
near the pole as they can go. They hope to find an open ocean, but I suspect it is one mass of 
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perpetual congelation. I do not much wish well to discoveries, for I am always afraid they will 
end in conquest and robbery.’ This last remark, by the by, whether referring. to the past, or, in a 
spirit of prophecy, to the future, is characteristic of the wisdom of the writer. We were not 
aware until now, that Dr. Jounson once conceived a notion that he was capable of improving 
upon the manufacture of China. He used to visit an establishment near London, and was allowed 
to bake his compositions there ; but although he had free access to the oven, and superintended 
the whole process, he failed completely, both in composition and baking. The Doctor retired in 
disgust, but not in despair ; for he afterward gave a dissertation on the subject; which only proved, 
however, that he was still profoundly ignorant of the operation. We should like to have heard a 
description from that preéminent ‘ toady,’ BoswELL,of ‘ Dr. Jounson in the Pottery.’ - - - There 
is a kind of solemn common-place about the poetry of the Chinese, which, like the vermillion 
edicts of Commissioner Lin, are especially edifying. One of the celestial bards lately visited 
England ; and his description of the manners and eustoms of London are strikingly national and 
characteristic : 
* THE climate is too cold for the cultivation of rice, 

But they have for ages been exempt from the evils of famine ; 

With strong tea they immingle rich cream, _ 

And their baked wheaten bread is involved in unctuous lard. 

Here excellent meats are served in coffers of silver, 

And fine wines are poured into gem-like cups ; 


The custom of the country pays respect to the ceremony of meals : 
Previous to the repast, they make a change in their vestments.’ 


. . . . . 


‘ Their theatres are closed during the long days ; 
It is afier dark that the painted scenes are displayed ; 
The faces of the actors are handsome to behold, 
And their dresses are composed of silk and satin: 
Their songs resound in unison with stringed and wind instruments, 
And they dance to the inspiring note of drums and flutes: 
It constitutes the perfection of harmonious delight ; 
Every one retires with a laughing countenance.’ 


* Decidedly no indulgence can be shown’ to poetry of this stamp! - - - ‘ What is Religion?’ has 
many defects of style, but is a comprehensive glance at the changes which have marked the 
‘faiths’ designated by the term, within the last three hundred years. How long, reader, do you 
suppose it is, since a delicate Quaker female, in an enlightened town of New-England, was 
stripped and tied with her naked breasts against the splinters of a post, and lashed with more than 
a score of stripes? —‘ which, though they miserably tore her bruised body, were yet to the great 
comfort of her husband and friends, who having unity with her in those sufferings, and the cause 
of them, stood by to comfort her im so deep a trial?’ A litthe more than two hundred years ago, a 
young married woman made a similar display at the tail of a cart, driven through the streets of 
Salem, her young husband following after, and sometimes thrusting his hat between the whip and 
her back. All this was in the ‘cause of the Lorp!’ It has been well said, that ‘ Religion is to 
superstition what astronomy is to astrology; the wise mother of a very foolish daughter.’ The 
principles of the former are of little value indeed, if they merely keep us in the slavish fear of 
going notoriously wrong, without spurring us on to right action. It was not for an end so poor 
and circumscribed, that the Divine Berne created us, and stamped upon our minds His own 
image. It was not for this that He has called us to the hope of a better inheritance. It was to 
rouse us to act with and for Him; to translate us from the dominion of fear to the empire of hope ; 
from passive subn.ission to active service ; from awe to love, and from death to life” - - - The 
task imposed upon us by ‘ T. 8., of ‘ booking over, correcting and amending, striking out or inter- 
polating,’ in his article, we must respectfully decline. We had rather attempt to accomplish a 
feat, ‘than which what’s harder?’ the perusal of that compound of pulmg sentimentality and 
bald plagiarisms, which Master CoarLtes LanMaNn has ‘ given to the world’ of Norwich, (Conn.,) 
in a soporific volume of ‘Essays for Summer-Hours,’ and the manner of which our corres- 
pondent’s style, or rather lack of any style, so closely resembles. ‘The article is left at the publica- 
tion-office of the KNICKERBOCKER, 139 Nassau-street. - - - Ever and anon we are favored, 
through our box at the post-office, with divers German newspapers, intended for another distin- 
guished KNICKERBOCKER, namely, ‘ Ex-President Van Buren, Kinderhook.’ Our friends the 
editors of ‘Der Volks Freund,’ and ‘Die Volk’s Buehne,’ to whom we are indebted for occasional 
numbers of their excellent journals, printed in the language of the ‘vater-land,’ are hereby 
informed, that after perusal we invariably forward them to their original address. - - - It is a lit- 
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tle curious how the human mind will be swayed in its estimate of others by its own peculiar idio- 
syncrasies. A forcible example is afforded by Izaak Watron, in his pleasant biography of 
HexsBert. According to his authority, he was a saint of the first water, for he was both a church- 
man and an angler. To have appeared in either of these characters would have insured him no 
mean panegyric; but when both were conjoined, there was the last touch of perfection. WaALTon 
would scarcely have looked on an apostle with greater reverence ; indeed he himself somewhere 
intimates, that these fathers of the church are entitled to additional respect because of their pisca- 
tory occupations. - - - The‘ Thoughts on Mr. Woodbury’s Lecture on Free- Trade,’ although well writ- 
ten, are not exactly suitedtoour pages. A clever writer, be he who he may, in the following pas- 
sage, which was condensed into our note-book long since, has ‘ expressed our ideas exactly’ on the 
subject of trade, which he says is to the body politic as the blood is to the human body ; it diffuses 
itself by the minutest canals into every part of a nation, and gives life and vigor to the whole. 
Without this, no country can be happy within itself, or support herself without, against the attacks 
of a powerful neighbor. It is trade that brings us all the aids, the conveniences, the luxury of 
life. She it is that encourages all arts and sciences ; gives hopes to invention and riches to indus- 
try ; strength, wisdom, and policy are in her train ; plenty, liberty, and happiness are her perpetual 
companions. Even money itself, without trade, like stagnant water, is of little use to the proprie- 
tor. - - - We doubt if we are mistaken in the authorship of the following lines. If they are not 


from the pen of General Morris, then has he a rival in the field, and it behooves him te look to his 
laurels : 


THE OLD FAEBEM-HOUSE. 


Tue old farm-house where I was born, | The little streamlet in the rear, 
Just underneath the hill, A bright and sparkling rill, 
A quaint, time-honored edifice — They dammed it up a while ago, 
Methinks I see it still. And now it turns a mill. 
Just as it stood when I was young, The noble chestnut-tree, that grew 
A happy country lad ; Just on the mossy bank, , 
Happy, theugh shoeless, and although They chopped it down a twelvemonth since, 
My hat was‘ shocking bad.’ And sawed it into plank. 
Though now I am a wealthy man, The garden and the barn-yard, all 
I’d give my wealth to be Those dear remembered spots, 
A happy country lad once more, Are now ‘improved,’ and levelled, and 
Beneath that old roof-tree. Cut into building-lots. 
They*ve torn the old house down, and built Ah! would some fairy, as of yore, 
An ugly, staring thing, But grant a wish to me, 
With bright green windows in the front, I’d wish myself a country lad, 
+ And at one end a wing. Beneath the old oak tree. Horacz. 


HAPPENING in at a court of justice the other day, we heard a legal friend, engaged in an impor- 
tant criminal trial, cite with evident and just effect, a passage from an opinion delivered by Sena- 
ator VERPLANCK in the Court of Errors, in relation to the flaws which are so industriously sought 
to be found in a criminal’s character, previous to the commission of the specific crime with which 
he may stand charged. The case to which Mr. Verpiancx alluded was that of Ezra Wuire: 
‘ Take the case of the unfortunate young man before us. Suppose the public prosecutor had been 
permitted to show, as possibly he might have been able to do, that the prisoner had led a careless 
and dissolute life, even beyond the ordinary license which might be pardoned to the levity of youth, 
the fault of defective education, and the absence of parental restraint? What would be the effect 
of such evidence? Probably to excite in the mind of some judge or juror prepossessions against 
the prisoner, and to induce them to give the greatest weight to all the testimony adverse to him. 
Yet to those who know or who feel how mysteriously virtue is mixed with vice, in human nature ; how 
much of evil there is tn the good, and how much of better feeling is often left in the profligate ; what 
does calm and sound reason infer from such testimony, as to any malignity of heart capable of 
deliberate, premeditated murder, on slight provocation?’ This strikes us as the wise promptings 
of a humane and benevolent heart. The prisoner, it will be remembered, although sentenced to 
be hung, was twice respited ; and through the untiring exertions of his counsel, Davip Granam, 
Esq., his punishment was commuted to a brief term of imprisonment at Sing-Sing. - - - We 
have been favored by a metropolitan friend with an extract of a letter from Professor WItson, of 
B.Lackwoop’s Magazine, which speaks of Mr. Cotton’s poem, ‘ TecumseEH,’ as an ‘ animated 
and eloquent poem,’ which ‘no one could read without a high opinion of the author's genius.’ 
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‘ Praise from Sir Husert Stan ey is praise indeed.’ - - - ‘*T is distance lends enchantment to 
the view,’ is a quotation from the poet CAMPBELL, (a clever Scotchman, who has written several 
‘ very good things,’ as we have been credibly informed,) which has never to our knowledge been 
cited in this country before! And it is because ‘no other Magazine has the news’ that we adopt 
the line, for the purpose of clipping the wings of those imaginative persons, who have heretofore 
fancied that the far-famed ‘Atmacks’ in London was quite an inaccessible Eden to the aspiring 
and the con-spiring. Pray hear one who is entitled to belief, both from station and experience: 
‘ALMACKs, as every body knows who has been there, or who has talked with any observing 
habitué of the place, contains a great many queer, spurious people, smuggled in somehow by indi- 
rect influence ; a surprising number of seedy, poverty-stricken young men, and in an inverse 
ratio, women who have any thing more than the clothes they wear. ‘ Sum/’at select,’ as Mr. WEL- 
LER Junior would most likely ‘observe.’ - - - The friend who writes us so touchingly from the 
country concerning the emotions with which he read ‘ The Irish Emigrant’s Lament? for the first 
time in our pages, should hear that most affecting song sung by Miss Mary Tay tor, the fair and 
popular cantatrice of the Olympic;Theatre. Verily, the melting words with the melting music of 
her execution would ‘ create a soul under the ribs of death,’ though generally considered a difficult 
feat. - - - As the brain is conceded to be the seat of mind as of instinct, and the organ con- 
veying volition to the limbs, a curious psychological question has lately arisen, touching the three- 
headed dog Cerberus; whether he ever found himself undecided, when he wanted to wag his 
tail! ‘A solution is solicited ;’ as also of this mathematical problem: ‘Given C. A. B. to find 
E.S. X.’ - - - The following beautiful and spirited passage we have reason to believe is from 
the pen of our favorite correspondent at Idleberg : 


‘ Tue clock is striking twelve. How finely the full tones sweep past through the air, as if they 
would take up our thought and carry it miles away to the very friend you are thinking of at the 
moment! How many haunts of wretchedness hidden from human eye in the depths of human 
hearts, have these cold vibrations reached while they are dying so carelessly upon our ears! 
What tales might they tell of secret misery, sickness unwatched, and preying sorrow, and fear 
and care, and the thousand bitter cankers that lie and feed at the very heart-strings, beyond all 
reach of medicine, perhaps of sympathy! Many a wife sits watching with a broken heart for her 
husband’s step; many a mother for her child’s ; and many a venturous merchant lies haunted by 
fears of shipwreck and fire; many an undetected defaulter fancies voices at the door; many a 
young girl, just finding out that love is only a heaviness and a tear, muses bitterly over the caprice 
of a moment or an unmeant trifle. And these are the only watchers —for the happy are asleep ; 
save the bride on her daintily-wrought pillow, murmuring in a low tone to the ear that will soon 
tire of its monotony ; or the fervent poet building up his dream into the sky, with his eyes strain- 
ing into the darkness, and his pulse mounting with the leaping freedom of an angel’s, forgetting 
that the world will soon trample out his fiery spirit.’ 


We have somewhere seen an anecdote of an Irish sailor, employed at the pump of a leaking 
vessel at sea, who first looked over the rail to see how high the water was at the side; and after 
pumping an hour or so, he again looked over, and finding the vessel four inches deeper, he 
exclaimed: ‘Captain, dear! I'll pump the sea full at this rate ; I’ve raised it four inches already !’ 
There is a pleasant application of this trifle, friend ‘ Franco.’ The ‘game’ at which you point is 
‘not worth the candle.’ It finds it a scarcely less difficult thing to ‘move the waters’ than to 
‘raise the wind ;’ and had it ever floated, could be said to be sinking. - - - ‘House-Hunting and 
Board- Seeking’ will be more acceptable for our May number, if deemed presentable on perusal. 
There is so much reality about the theme, however, that it can scarcely fail to be distasteful to our 
metropolitan readers. A lady who has ‘no children of her own, but five of her daughter’s, two 
with the whooping-cough and one with a piano,’ is not so rare a passport to ‘ quiet apartments’ as 
to be even distinctive. - - - The following, among articles heretofore named, or awaiting exami- 
nation, are ‘hereby announced’ as filed for insertion, or awaiting early consideration : ‘ Standards,’ 
by the author of ‘A New Home,’ etc.; ‘ The Devil-Tavern, a Tale of Tinnecum;’ ‘ The Young 
Englishman,’ Number Five; ‘ Mens Conscia Recti, a Chronicle of Idleberg ;’ ‘ Europe in 1842 ;’ 
‘Sketches of South Carolina,’ Number Four; ‘ Forensic Eloquence ;’ ‘Some Chapters in the 
Life of a Monkey-Showman ;’ ‘ Travels in the Town of Heidelberg;’ ‘The Doomed Ship; ’ 
* Toleration ;’ ‘ Meadow-Farm,’ Number Two; Numbers Eight and Nine of the ‘ Polygon Papers ;’ 
‘A Comparison, or Infidelity and Christianity ;’ ‘ Woman;? ‘ Pleasures of Dreaming ;’ ‘Content- 
ment ;’ ‘Camperdown, a Ballad;’ ‘Stanzas,’ by ‘R.S. C.;’ ‘The Golden Words of Pythago- 
ras;’ ‘My Early Days;’ ‘Sea-Side Night Thoughts;’ ‘A Reminiscence of Life in the West ;’ 
‘The Son of Napoleon ;’ ‘ Dies Ire ;’ ‘ Fancy’s Vision;’ ‘ Night Musings,’ etc., etc. - - - Sev- 
eral books, pamphlets, etc., among them ‘ANGELA, or Love and Guilt,’ by F. A. Durtvace, and 


‘ Temptations Unveiled,’ by WiLL1am B. ENGLIsH, were received at too late an hour for notice 
in the present number. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Dr. HaMILton’s VALEDIcTORY ADDRESS.— The valedictory to the graduates of the Geneva 
Medical College, delivered in January last, by Franx H. Hamitton, M. D., Professor of Surgery 
in that institution, is a very clever performance. It sets forth, in a style not less forcible and effec- 
tive for being lively and various, what is the true character of a good physician, and wherein he is 
distinguished from the quack and the charlatan. Here is a rap at a species of persons ‘ licensed 
to kill,’ which will by many readers be deemed justly deserved : 


_ ‘Some men, yclept doctors, have a remarkable intuitive perception of all things ; and know at first sight, by certain myste- 
rious signs, the character, progress, exteni, and certain termination of every mom hp and with a wise shake of the head, and 
solemn look of inward buding, announce at once to all who can read, a volume of fearful truths: ‘ ‘Terrific disease 1’ ‘ unskilful 
treatment!’ ‘called too late!’ * hopeless case!’ And not the least of all, their conduct is designed to carry deep conviction of 
their own remarkable quickness and accuracy of apprehension, to whom the whole was instantaneously revealed, in all its length 
and breadth. Others entertain their patients, on every occasion, with curivus cases, and remarkable cures, in their practice, 
among which, fortunately, are not a few bearing an exact resemblance to the features of the case in hand, Others, again, are 
for ever yawning, and complaining of loss of sieep, and fitigue ; an illy-conceived plan of boasting of their practice, without 
seeming to have designed it. And yet others, less wary, never hesitate openly and publicly to proclaim, to whomeoever the 

meet, the incredible extent of their business. Wherever they move they seem enveloped in a cloud of pestilence, and the 

approach is heralded by the most fearful accidents and calamities. These are all ‘ tricks of the trade,’ which you will hold in 


just contempt.’ 

We are disposed to quarrel with certain terms employed by Dr. Hamiton, including that vile 
phrase ‘ to locate ;’ but we must yield to our lack of space, and pass them by. We thought to 
have indicated also the defects of over-comparison, which attest the undue protuberance of that 
phrenological bump on the head of the writer. ‘On his head,’ therefore, rest the consequences! 
The following example of this tendency is by far the most felicitous. The speaker, it should be 
noted, is addressing a graduating class: 

‘ Havrna given you, since you have been at this anchorage, a thorough overhauling and inspection, we are satisfied that 
your rigging is complete ; your decks fully furnished, manned, and provisioned ; and that your present armament is in full pre- 
paration for your intended service. With papers duly made out and sealed, we have given you sailing-orders, and your com- 
mission gives you no superior officer. Run up the colors and stand by; and when hailed or Loarded by other vessels, your 


credentials from this port, known and recognized in all American seas, will be — evidence that you are nv piratical craft, 


— fer plunder ; but humanely sent as a ‘ wrecker,’ to rescue those who have fallen upon rocky coasts, and are ready to 
perish. 


It would not be amiss if all who practice what is facetiously called ‘ the healing art’ ‘ knew the 
ropes’ as well as the graduates of the Geneva Medical College will be likely to do. 


Murray’s Encycrorpapia or Grocrapuy.— Messrs. LEA aND BLANCHARD, Philadelphia, 
have sent us the two first of twenty-four ‘ Parts’ of this eminent work, which when completed will 
contain nineteen hundred pages of matter, with eleven hundred engravings, and more than eighty 
maps. The publishers have already expended upon the work, for copy-right, stereotyping, and 
illustrations, not less than eleven thousand dollars! It will comprise a complete description of the 
earth, physical, statistical, civil, and political ; exhibiting its relation to the heavenly bodies, its 
physical structure, the natural history of each country, and the industry, commerce, political 
institutions, and civil and social state of all nations. The author, Hvcu Murray, F. R. 8. E., will 
be assisted in astronomy by Prof. Wattace, in geology by Prof. Jameson, in botany by Prof. 
Hooker, and in zoology by Prof. Swatnson. The whole is in this country revised, with addi- 
tions, and brought down to the present time, by Tuomas G. Braprorp, Esq. A ‘part’ is to be 
issued every two weeks at the astonishingly low price of twenty-five cents. A cheaper or a more 
valuable work has not been published for many years. 


Mr. Gatuatin’s InauGURAL ApDRESs.— We shall take pleasure hereafter in referring occa- 
sionally to the ‘movements and doings’ of the ‘ New-York Historical Society,’ an institution which 
is gradually but surely extending its sphere of usefulness, under the supervision of faithful and 
capable officers, and the increased regard and patronage of the public. We have before us the 
Inaugural Address pronounced by Hon. ALBERT Gatiatin, LL. D., on taking the chair as Presi- 
dent of the Society, in February last. It is an excellent discourse, and characterized by that 
clearness of expression and sound deduction for which the writer is distinguished. It contains 
a brief but comprehensive sketch of the character of the two periods in our history, the one under 
the colonial government, and the other since we became an independent nation. We commend 
the Address to our readers, with the single remark, that it is eminently instructive, and written in 
a style of great purity. A synopsis of the origin and progress of the Historical Society closes a 
pamphlet which we hope to see widely disseminated. 
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THE APOLLO AssocIaTION. — The transactions for the year 1842 of this ‘ Society for the pro- 
motion of the Fine Arts in the United States ’ have been laid on ourtable. Our readers through- 
out the country may be assured that this Art- Union is destined to accomplish very important results. 
For the small sum of five dollars a membership is secured, and a chance of obtaining by lot some 
one of the many fine pictures, from eminent artists, which are constantly made the property of the 
Association ; to say nothing of an annual engraving, in the first style of the art, of one of the best 
paintings submitted to the Society. We receive the report at a late hour, and are only lefi leisure 
and space to say, that the Association is becoming known in every quarter of the Union, and that 


where it is known, its patrons are multiplied and multiplying. It is well observed in the report: 





‘In no conceivable manner can the productions of taste and genius so surely find their way into 

laces where their influences are most needed, as by the plan adopted by this Association. By the 
impartial distributions of an American Art-Union, the humblest individual in society, and the most 
remote parts of the United States, may become possessed of the choicest works of art. We have 
no public galleries; our highways are ornamented with neither monuments nor statues; the men 
of wealth and taste among us, who possess works of art, shut them up within the walls of their 
houses, where they are as much lost to the world as though they had never existed. There is no 
other wav by which the great mass of the people can learn to appreciate the true value of works 
of art. This Institution commends itself. therefore, to the liberal-minded philanthropist as much 
as to the mere connoisseur. And he who wishes well to his race, and above all to his country, 
should not neglect that which cannot be perverted to evil, and which must be productive of good.’ 


‘Tue New Mrrror.’ — Under this title, our ancient friend and contemporary, General Mores, 
has revived the ‘ New-York Mirror,’ which, the moment it was removed from his personal super- 
intendence, began to ‘ fail and fade,’ until it finally dwindled down to the little end of nothing, and 
went out like the wick of a candle sinking into a bath of hot tallow. The veteran Editor now 
publishes the work on his account ; and when we tell our readers that, beside containing com- 
munications from writers who made the old Mirror so well known, each octavo number will con- 
tain an engraving on steel, designed and etched by that fine artist, CHAPMAN, we say all that is 
necessary to insure a cordial reception to the new series. May ‘the General’s’ hair grow no 
grayer! May his goodly periphery cast no lessening shadow upon the pavé as he walks in the 
sunshine! May his guffaw be never less sonorous, nor the ‘ pokes’ which he administers to the 
ribs of his many friends be less hearty and telling! May his ‘ New Mirror’ have a run, and be 
glorified ! 


‘Tue Patu-FinpveR.’— Under this excellent and very striking title, Mr. Parke Gopwtn has 
established a weekly political and literary journal, kindred in form, and in many respects in char- 
acter, with the London ‘Examiner,’ or with what will probably be more familiar to American 
readers, the ‘ Plain-Dealer’ of the late WiLL1am LEGGETT. We have seen only three numbers of 
‘The Path-Finder,’ but have been very favorably impressed with the clear division of its various 
departments, the vigorous style of its more solid papers, and the manly tone which pervades the 
critical department of the work. Its only fault, to our conception, is, that it devotes rather more 
space to the general intelligence of the day, than will be palatable to many readers in the Atlantic 
cities, who will have anticipated it from the daily journals. 


LyEe.u’s LEcTuRES on GEoLocy.— A second edition of Lyeti’s Lectures on Geology has been 
published by Messrs. GREELY AND McELRaTH, atthe office of the ‘ Tribune’ daily journal, together 
with a ‘ Lecture on the Different Races of Men,’ by J. AucustinE Smita, M. D. The first has 
already been noticed with deserved commendation in these pages; the second is an interesting and 
valuable paper; and both are well executed and cheap. 


ParnTiIneG anv Scutrprours.—There are now exhibiting in New-York two specimens of painting and one of 
sculrture, which we have only time at present to indicate to our metropolitan readers, but which we cannot 
consent to pass wholly unnoticed. The first are at the Granite Buildings, corner cf Chamber-street, and the 
second soon will be, if it be not there when this paracraph meets the eyes of our readers. Mr. Hontinotron's 
pictures from the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ will repay a half day's study. The picture of Mercy, in a dream, on 
the right of the spectator, left us for a time ‘dazzled and drunk’ with innocent youth and beauty ; and the 
other painting is not less admirable, though more elaborate in its composition. Mr. KEnzz1Lawnp's equestrian 
statue of WasutnorTown tests the quality of this young American sculptor’s genius. He will reach eminence 
in his noble art; neither will it be long before he attains it. We shall notice these productions more particu- 
larly hereafter. 
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